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Cducational News and Editorial Comment 


AN ADDITIONAL FEATURE OF THE “ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL” AND THE “SCHOOL REVIEW” 

For a number of years the United States Office of Education has 
been publishing a quarterly bulletin bearing the title Record of Cur- 
rent Educational Publications. These bulletins constitute an anno- 
tated bibliography on a great variety of educational topics and have 
served the very useful purpose of keeping students of education in- 
formed with respect to the current literature in the field. Unfor- 
tunately, economy measures have forced the Office of Education to 
suspend the publication of these particular bulletins. In view of the 
very distinct need for the kind of service which these bulletins have 
provided, the Elementary School Journal and the School Review, 
beginning with the January issues, will publish each month an an- 
nual annotated bibliography on some significant phase of education. 

The plan of organization will follow, with certain modifications, 
the plan adopted in the Record of Current Educational Publications. 
References will be selected and annotated by leaders in the fields 
represented. Each journal will select the topics which naturally ap- 
peal most directly to the interests of its readers. There will be, how- 
ever, no overlapping of bibliographical information. Thus, there 
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will appear in a full year’s issue of the two journals, taken together, 
twenty annual annotated bibliographies on twenty significant phases 
of education. It should be pointed out that this bibliographical serv- 
ice is simply a new feature of both journals; all other features will be 
continued as formerly. A complete announcement of the topics and 
the collaborators will appear in a later issue. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ADULT LEARNING 


The idea that the years of childhood and youth should be devoted 
to formal education and that the middle and mature years should be 
devoted to a more or less fixed routine has given place to a broader 
conception of education, one which regards life as a continuous proc- 
ess of learning and of adjustment to new conditions. Within the 
past decade or so the adult-education movement in this country has 
assumed proportions which are little short of startling. Its forms are 
many and varied: correspondence courses, labor colleges, courses for 
college alumni, university extension courses, instruction provided 
by business corporations for their employees, and special classes and 
opportunity schools for adults of limited education. 

The attempt to provide adequate educational opportunities for 
adult groups in our population gives rise to a number of problems 
which should be subjected to scientific investigation. One such in- 
vestigation conducted during the summer of 1931 undertook to 
determine critically and objectively, within certain limits, “first, the 
progress of adults of limited education when favorable conditions for 
learning are provided and, second, the limitations of the instruction 
given for students of different levels of capacity and varying 
amounts of achievement in the fundamental tools of learning.” 
The experiment was sponsored by the State Department of Educa- 
tion of South Carolina, the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. It was carried 
out in the opportunity schools of South Carolina under the direction 
of William S. Gray, of the University of Chicago; Wil Lou Gray, of 
the State Department of Education of South Carolina; and J. 
Warren Tilton, of Yale University. Three groups of students were 
selected for the experiment: (1) an experimental group made up of 
students who had not attained functional literacy, (2) an intermedi- 
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ate group composed of students who had just attained literacy, and 
(3) an advanced group composed of students whose median school 
achievement was that of the seventh grade. An opportunity school 
for white adults was conducted at Clemson State Agricultural Col- 
lege for one month, and a similar school was conducted for colored 
students at Seneca Junior College. The students at the latter in- 
stitution were confined to the experimental group. 

The results of the study have recently been published in a report 
entitled The Opportunity Schools of South Carolina, which may be 
secured from the American Association for Adult Education, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. The following paragraphs are 
quoted from the summary of the report. 


The facts presented in this study suggest certain tentative conclusions and 
significant problems for further investigation. Important findings and conclu- 
sions will be presented briefly. Problems for additional study are reported in 
conjunction with the findings that suggest them. 

The chief results of the educational opportunities provided merit first con- 
sideration. During the four-week term the average progress made in reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic by the students in the Clemson experimental 
group was equivalent to the progress normally made by primary-grade children 
in 3.9 school months. The average progress of students in the Seneca experi- 
mental group was equivalent to that made by primary-grade children in 3.4 
months. Some students made much greater progress than these averages sug- 
gest, and some made far less. From many points of view the average gains are 
gratifying. When the fact is considered, however, that we are comparing the 
progress of adults with that of young children, the gains reported are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Assuming for the moment that the students studied con- 
tinue to progress during subsequent terms at the same rate, from eight to ten 
terms will be required on the average for them to attain functioning literacy. 
When both average progress and individual variations in progress are con- 
sidered, it becomes evident that high achievement in the subjects which make 
for literacy can be attained only at the sacrifice of great time and effort on the 
part of many adults who today are not literate. 

An important question is suggested by the foregoing conclusions. Is it de- 
sirable to give less emphasis to instruction in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
writing in the case of adults who learn very slowly, and greater emphasis to 
discussions of practical problems and relationships of daily life and to the en- 
richment of experience through oral and visual means than were provided in 
this experiment? Before this question can be answered with any degree of final- 
ity, several steps should be taken. First, an interesting, informing series of units 
relating to significant phases of daily living should be developed following an 
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intensive study of the interests and needs of the types of students to which 
this discussion relates. Second, careful records should be kept of the progress, 
difficulties, and needs of students varying widely in capacity, age, and previous 
schooling when a carefully planned program of instruction is provided that pro- 
motes increased efficiency and happiness in daily living as well as literacy. 
Third, studies should be made to determine the value and limitations of both 
types of training on the habits, activities, motives, appreciation, and achieve- 
ments of adults during a year subsequent to training. On the basis of the facts 
secured it should be possible to develop courses of instruction adapted to the 
practical needs of illiterate adults who differ widely in learning capacity. 

The average progress of the students of the Clemson intermediate group in 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic was equivalent to that normally made 
by grade-school pupils in 7.5 months. It is obvious that many adult students 
who have just attained literacy can achieve in from three to four terms in an 
opportunity school the norms usually reached by pupils completing the elemen- 
tary school. Such results are very encouraging. Opportunity should, therefore, 
be provided for students who wish such training to secure it. The fact that the 
students studied varied widely in the amount of progress which they made indi- 
cates that great care and wisdom should be exercised in advising students with 
respect to their work during a given term. Furthermore, provision should be 
made for individual students to advance in the three R’s as rapidly as their 
capacity and energy will permit. The distinct difference in the progress of the 
two sections which at the beginning of the term made similar scores on the 
achievement tests but significantly different scores on the mental tests empha- 
sizes the importance of the foregoing recommendations. 

The instruction given to the students of the intermediate group was limited 
largely to reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. This plan was adopted 
largely through necessity. Unfortunately, very little content material has been 
provided for literate adults of limited education. Adult-education workers have 
found it necessary, therefore, either to limit instruction largely to the subjects 
mentioned or to make use of books prepared for grade-school children which 
fail to supply the information and help which adults need. Before literate adults 
of limited education can receive the type of instruction that is essential to in- 
creased efficiency and happiness, appropriate teaching materials must be de- 
veloped. These materials should relate to contemporary social problems, the 
elements of good citizenship, important scientific facts which aid in understand- 
ing the machine age in which we live, the recreational arts, including good read- 
ing, music, painting, sculpture, and wholesome forms of recreation, health, and 
home-making. The materials developed should be based directly on adult needs 
and should be prepared in sufficiently simple form that they may be read with 
ease and intelligence by students of limited reading achievement. Until such 
materials are provided, adult education at the level with which we are here con- 
cerned must remain either very limited and formal in scope or inappropriate 
in content. 

The average progress of the Clemson advanced group in reading, writing, 
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spelling, and arithmetic was equal to that made normally by upper-grade pu- 
pils in 9.5 months. This fact shows clearly that minor deficiencies in these 
fundamental subjects can be readily eliminated. The progress made in the other 
subjects included in the Stanford Achievement Test reveals equally promising 
possibilities of rapid progress in the content subjects. The chief difficulty which 
arises at this level relates to the types of elective courses which should be pro- 
vided in order to meet the diverse interests and needs of students who have 
completed the general training provided at the intermediate level. In this con- 
nection, studies should be made of the interests and needs of students in given 
communities. Upon the basis of the findings, valuable courses should be devel- 
oped. A few examples of this type would serve a very valuable purpose in stimu- 
lating similar studies in various sections of the country. 

The informal training provided at the two opportunity schools was as sig- 
nificant as the formal instruction, if not more significant in many cases. It re- 
lated to the activities of housekeeping and of eating and serving meals, to physi- 
cal training and recreation, to good citizenship, to the cultural influences in life, 
and to religion. No objective measures were secured of the changes in the 
habits, attitudes, interests, and ideals of the students as a result of such training. 
It was obvious to everyone, however, who observed the students during the 
course of the term that their participation in the amenities of daily life was 
notably improved, that their interests were broadened, and that their experi- 
ences were greatly enriched. It was very interesting and gratifying to note the 
stimulating effect on many students of the new experiences provided and the 
broader interests cultivated. In order to accomplish such ends in an opportunity 
school a rich program of informal activities is essential. Detailed studies are 
needed, however, of the types of experiences which carry over most effectively 
into life outside of school and produce desirable changes in attitudes, habits, and 
interests. 

The various types of data secured during the course of the investigation were 
treated statistically to determine significant relationships and for such bearing 
as they might have upon the psychology of adult learning. Age was found to 
be positively correlated with size of vocabulary and with a large measure of 
deliberation. It was found to be negatively correlated with speed and with the 
amount learned during the month. In view of these facts, it should not be said 
offhand either that age is positively correlated with intelligence or that it is 
negatively correlated with intelligence. If a test measures the amount learned, 
the correlation is negative; similarly, if the test places premium upon speed, the 
correlation between intelligence and age is negative. But if the test measures 
deliberation, or if it is largely a vocabulary test, then age is positively correlated 
with intelligence. These facts suggest that under conditions similar to those 
that prevailed in this study a speed test may afford the basis for predicting the 
amount that students might learn even though they score higher on a test that 
measures deliberation, or vocabulary, or both. In other words, the test which 
favors age is not necessarily the best test to use for predicting how much the 
adults will learn in a school situation like the one described. 
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The implications of these facts for teaching are not clear. It is not known to 
what extent the lowered speed of older adults is due to decreased capacity or to 
habit. Nor is it known to what extent older adults learn less because they are 
slower and more deliberate. It is quite possible that in types of learning which 
involve a large measure of deliberation, the amount learned is positively corre- 
lated with age. Perhaps the methods of teaching now used are patterned too 
closely after methods used with children, and that other methods would be more 
suitable for adults. Fortunately, the reduction with age of the amount learned 
is small and relatively insignificant. All four groups tested made more progress 
during the month than they would have made as children in the corresponding 
grades. These statements should not be interpreted as justifying in any sense 
the neglect of a state to provide adequate educational opportunities for its 
youth. Adult agencies cannot make up easily or in any spectacular drive for 
what the public-school system should do for the youth of the land..... 

In summary, the facts which have been presented in the study show clearly 
that agencies of adult education may render invaluable service to adults of 
limited education. Because of the very nature of the training provided, an op- 
portunity school of the type described in this report has unique possibilities of 
service. Such schools should be far more widely established. They should sup- 
plement the public school and be supported by public funds. Economic needs, 
parental indifference, a narrow curriculum, and an unstimulating school en- 
vironment have forced thousands of boys and girls out of school before com- 
pleting an elementary education. In addition, there are thousands who have 
had few or no educational advantages whatsoever. Thrown upon their own 
resources in a complex social organization, they are seriously handicapped. 
Virtually millions of adults, both white and colored, are eager for the advantages 
which opportunity schools afford. It is imperative that provision be made for 
such people so that they may become more efficient socially and may live much 
richer, happier lives. 


INSPECTION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 


The Departmental Committee appointed by the English govern- 
ment to inquire into the desirability of requiring that private 
schools be inspected and to some extent controlled, either by the 
local authorities or by the Board of Education, has recently made 
its report. The report reveals that there are approximately 400,000 
pupils in the private schools of England and Wales and that the 
number of such schools is about 10,000. These schools differ widely 
in their aims and organization, the character of their premises, and 
the quality of their staffs. The percentage of these schools which 
have been inspected by government authority has not been large. 
The committee recommends a more vigorous policy of inspection and 
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supervision. The following paragraphs summarize the scheme of su- 
pervision recommended by the committee. 


Tue ScHOOL 


1. The schools subject to supervision will be all private schools, subject to 
certain exemptions and to certain limitations of the meaning of the term 

2. Every proprietor of a school subject to supervision must register his school 
by supplying the local education authority with essential particulars on a pre- 
scribed form and thereafter must make an annual return to keep this informa- 
tion up to date. Failure to register will be an offense. Closure of the school for 
any considerable time (except for holidays) must be notified at once, and the 
registration must be renewed if the school moves or changes hands. 

3. Theschool must be open to inspection (at any reasonable time and without 
notice). The proprietor must choose whether the school is to be inspected by 
the Board of Education or the local education authority; the local education 
authority, however, may notify the Board that they will not inspect all or any 
of the schools which have chosen their inspection and these schools will then fail 
to be inspected by the Board. 

4. For children of “school age” (that is, five to fourteen years of age, or where 
the local by-laws so require, five to fifteen) attending his school the proprietor 
must provide, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, efficient instruction of a scope 
and standard suited to their age and capacity. 

5. The premises and equipment of the school must conform with require- 
ments laid down in statutory regulations prescribed for private schools. 

6. If the inspecting authority (the Board of Education or the local education 
authority as the case may be) are of the opinion that the proprietor of a school 
is failing to provide efficient instruction or suitable premises under 4 and 5 
above, they will either (i) give notice of their intention to apply to a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction for an order for the closure of the school or (ii) alterna- 
tively, if their complaint against the school relates solely to overcrowding or to 
the admission of pupils of an age or sex for which the premises are not suitable, 
give directions on these points. 

7. Six months after such notice or such directions have been given, the in- 
specting authority will be at liberty to apply for an order for the closure of the 
school or for the enforcement of the directions. 

8. During this period of six months, however, the proprietor may, if he de- 
sires, require the inspecting authority either (i) to proceed at once with their 
application for an order, or (ii) alternatively in the case of a school inspected 
by a local education authority, to refer the matter at issue to the Board of 
Education for determination. If the proprietor chooses this alternative, the 
Board’s determination will be final. 
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THE PARENT 

g. The parent of a child of ‘“‘school age” must cause the child— 

a) to receive, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, efficient instruction of a 
scope and standard suited to his age and capacity. The Committee are practical- 
ly equally divided on the question whether the parent of a child attending a 
school should remain under this obligation, despite the obligation on the pro- 
prietor of the school (see 4 above) or whether the parent should be relieved of 
the obligation (a) above if he causes his child— 

b) to attend a school in receipt of grants from public funds, or 

c) to attend a registered school (or a school deemed to be registered). It will 
rest on the parent of a child attending a school to cause the child to attend 
regularly, subject to the reasonable excuses provided in Section 49 of the Edu- 
cation Act, 1921, respecting sickness or distance from school. 


THE Locat EpycaTION AUTHORITY 

to. The duties of the local education authority will be: 

a) To ascertain what private schools are situated in their area. 

b) To receive the registration forms and annual returns completed by pro- 
prietors, to forward a copy of each form or return to the Board of Education, and 
to keep a local register of private schools. 

c) To take proceedings against any person responsible for a private school in 
their area who fails to register the school. 

d) To inspect periodically all private schools placed open to their inspection 
except any school or schools which they are unwilling to inspect. (The authority 


must notify the names of schools which they are unwilling to inspect to the 
Board of Education.) 

e) In respect of any school which in the authority’s opinion fails to provide 
efficient instruction or has unsuitable premises (see 4 and 5 above) to seek the 
appropriate remedy in accordance with 6, 7, and 8 above. 


THE Boarp oF EDUCATION 

11. The duties of the Board of Education will be: 

a) To receive copies of the registration forms and annual returns and to keep 
a register of private schools in England and Wales. 

bd) To inspect periodically all private schools placed open to their inspection. 

c) In respect of any school which in the Board’s opinion fails to provide 
efficient instruction or has unsuitable premises (see 4 and 5 above) to seek the 
appropriate remedy in accordance with 6, 7, and 8 above. 

d) To determine matters referred to them by the local education authority 
at the request of the proprietor of a private school under 8 above. 


INQUIRY AS TO RELIGION OF APPLICANTS FOR POSITIONS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS PROHIBITED IN NEW YORK 
At its most recent session the legislature of the state of New York 
passed the following statute. 
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SECTION 1. Chapter fourteen of the laws of nineteen hundred nine, entitled 
“An act relating to civil rights, constituting chapter six of the consolidated 
laws,” is hereby amended by inserting therein a new section, to follow section 
forty, to be section forty-a, to read as follows: 

40-a. Inquiry concerning religion or religious affiliations of person seeking 
employment or official position in public schools prohibited. No person, agency, 
bureau, corporation, or association employed or maintained to obtain or aid in 
obtaining positions for teachers, principals, superintendents, clerks, or other em- 
ployees in the public schools of the state of New York, and no individual or 
individuals conducting or employed by or interested directly or indirectly in 
such an agency, bureau, corporation, or association, and no board of education, 
trustee of a school district, superintendent, principal or teacher of a public 
school, or other official or employee of a board of education shall directly or in- 
directly ask, indicate or transmit orally or in writing the religion or religious 
affiliation of any person seeking employment or official position in the public 
schools of the state of New York. 

2. Section forty-one of such chapter, as last amended by chapter one hundred 
and ninety-six of the laws of nineteen hundred eighteen, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

41. Penalty for violation. Any person who or any agency, bureau, corpora- 
tion, or association which shall violate any of the provisions of sections forty 
and forty-a or who or which shall aid or incite the violation of any of said pro- 
visions shall for each and every violation thereof be liable to a penalty of not 
less than one hundred dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, to be recov- 
ered by the person aggrieved thereby or by any resident of this state, to whom 
such person shall assign his cause of action, in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion in the county in which the plaintiff or the defendant shall reside; and such 
person and the manager or owner of or each officer of such agency, bureau, 
corporation, or association, as the case may be shall, also, for every such offense 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than one hundred dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, or shall 
be imprisoned not less than thirty days nor more than ninety days, or both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


RETRENCHMENT AND THE CURRICULUM 
In the recently published annual report of the school department 
of Newton, Massachusetts, Superintendent Wheeler makes the fol- 
lowing statement with regard to the enlarged curriculum. 


Criticism is often voiced against modern educational practices and objectives 
as a consequence of the large number of subjects taught. Some of these are de- 
rided as “fads and frills’ by those who believe that the old and narrow curricu- 


t Chapter 234 of the Laws of New York, 1932. 
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lum was not only adequate for all pupils but that it resulted in a better and more 
thorough training. It is true that the number of school subjects has greatly in- 
creased since the establishment of public education, and the end has probably 
not yet been reached. 

Whether or not all these larger opportunities are necessary or justifiable, 
neither the schools nor the teachers are responsible for them. For the most part, 
they have resulted from legislation inspired by people who have visioned the 
need of a broader education and a better preparation for citizenship in this 
modern and complex civilization. 

It is undeniably true that these larger opportunities have added materially 
to the cost of education, and for that reason more than any other, the teaching of 
these subjects has been criticized. Special teachers must be employed and extra 
equipment and accommodations provided. This situation, however, is not quite 
so expensive as it might appear, for all pupils are not required or expected to 
pursue all of the subjects. This is particularly true in the high school. The 
varied offerings make it possible for students to select courses to meet individ- 
ual needs or to prepare for special objectives. If fewer subjects were offered, 
more pupils would enrol in them, with the result that the same number of teach- 
ers would be needed. There is little probability, therefore, of realizing any sav- 
ing by the elimination of high-school subjects. Only by discontinuing subjects 
requiring special teachers can any appreciable saving be made, and all these 
subjects are required by law. 


Superintendent Wheeler gives the accompanying lists of studies to 
illustrate the expansion of the curriculums in the elementary and 
secondary schools in Newton since 1775. 

The public is fully aware of the fact that the curriculum has been 
materially expanded during the past few decades. When, therefore, 
a demand arises to reduce school costs, one of the most obvious 
points of attack is the newer subjects—the so-called “‘fads and frills.” 
What the public does not understand is how and why these newer 
subjects have come into the curriculum. The taxpayer should be 
made to understand that the expansion of the curriculum has been 
brought about, not by the arbitrary demands of school people, but 
by conditions outside the school over which educational leaders have 
had relatively slight control. Every consideration of economy both 
with respect to revenue and time has pointed to an enriched cur- 
riculum in the upper elementary grades. Increased attendance at 
high school has made an expanded curriculum at this level of in- 
struction inevitable. It has been necessary to provide instruction 
which would challenge the interest and meet the needs of the new 
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EXPANSION OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
1775 TO 1925 


1775 
Spelling 
Reading 
Writing 
Arithmetic 

1850 
Grammar 
Geography 
Spelling 
Reading 
Writing 
Arithmetic 
Good behavior 


1875 
Physiology and hygiene 
Drawing 
Grammar 
Geography 
Spelling 
Reading 
Writing 
Arithmetic 
Good behavior 
Music 
History 
Agriculture 


1900 
Manual training 
Sewing 
Physiology and hygiene 
Drawing 
English, grammar and lan- 
guage 
Geography 
Spelling 
Reading 
Writing 
Arithmetic 
Good behavior 
Music 
History of the United States 
Elements of science 
Agriculture 


1925 

Duties of citizenship 
Manual training 
Physical education 
Home-making 
Physiology and hygiene 
Art and handwork 
English, grammar and lan- 

guage 
Geography 
Spelling 
Reading 
Writing 
Arithmetic 
Good behavior 
Music 
History and Constitution of 

the United States 
Nature-study 
Literature 
Civics 
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EXPANSION IN SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
1850 TO 1925 


1850 1925 
History of United States English 
Bookkeeping Biology 
Geometry Physiology 
Algebra Plane geometry 
Latin Solid geometry 
General history Trigonometry 
Physiology and hygiene Stenography 
Surveying Typewriting 
Greek Penmanship 
Rhetoric Chemistry 
Logic Astronomy and geology 

1875 German 


French 
Natural philosoph 
History, United States, and 


Botany civics 
Chemistry 
Astronomy 8 


French E 
istory, European 


Bookkeeping i 

= History, Commercial 
eometry 

mee History, Ancient 
atin Spanish 

oe history Mechanical drawing 
urveying Problems in citizenshi 

TO enship 


Losi Business arithmetic 
ogic 


Mechanical drawing Salesmanship 
Commercial law 

Geology 

commerce and industry 
Household arts 

Mowal science Arts and crafts 

— Drawing, Freehand 
Manual training 
Music 


constituency. So long as society insists that more than half of the 
youth of high-school age attend high school, it will be impossible 
to go back to the curriculum of 1900. 
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The fact is that the current demands for economy offer an oppor- 
tunity to bring about a more satisfactory selection and organization 
of instructional materials. There can be little doubt that the rapid 
expansion of the curriculum in recent years has resulted in an un- 
necessary multiplication of subjects; a certain amount of co-ordina- 
tion and consolidation is highly desirable. It is equally true that the 
process of eliminating some of the older, traditional subject matter 
has not been carried as far as it should be. Moreover, there is a 
great deal of new instructional material, especially in the field of 
the social sciences, which should speedily find a place in the curricu- 
lum. It is to be hoped that school people will themselves take the 
initiative and not permit changes to be forced on them by an ill- 
informed public opinion. To permit the new subjects to be elimi- 
nated indiscriminately would be a disaster which it would take many 
years to overcome. 


INCREASED SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


The following statement was recently published in the New York 
Sun. 


The percentage of population going to school has increased in every age 
group, it is announced in a bulletin issued by the United States Census Bureau, 
having gone up from 64.3 per cent of the 5-20 year group in 1920 to 69.9 per 
cent in 1930. The rise is particularly marked in the age groups affecting second- 
ary schools, the largest percentage increase being shown among sixteen-year-old 
children. Among these 50.8 per cent went to school in 1920 and 66.3 per cent in 
1930. 

In the elementary-school groups the percentage of the population at class 
increased in the decade from a fraction of 1 per cent among the six-year-olds 
to 6.6 per cent among those of 14 years. In the so-called secondary-school ages 
the percentages of increase were: 15 years, 11.8; 16 years, 15.5; 17 years, 13.3; 
18 years, 9. 

At the college level the rise also was substantial. The nineteen-year group 
increased 6 per cent and the twenty-year group, 4.8. The bulletin does not go 
above this age group. 

The exact figures for the various age groups [are given in the accompanying 
table], showing the total number of each at school in 1930, the percentage they 
constituted of the total population of their respective ages, and the correspond- 
ing percentage in the 1920 census. 
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NuMBER 


500, 734 
1,667,486 
2,207,330 
2,451,048 
2,401, 356 
23,427,254 
2 ? 260, 735 
2,408,623 
2 242 ’ 054 
2,212,825 
1,943,553 
1,569,839 
I,100,018 

723,524 

441,814 

291, 446 


26,849,639 


Until the eighteenth year, the percentage of girls at school was, with few 
exceptions, consistently higher than the percentage of boys. At the age when 
students turn to college, however, the figures went up in favor of the young men. 


THE STATUS OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 
IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 

The fact that local educational authorities in this country have 
been vested with a large measure of control over their schools has 
promoted experimentation and has materially advanced the scien- 
tific study of education. Local control, on the other hand, has re- 
sulted in inequalities of educational opportunities, especially in the 
rural districts. During the past decade much has been done by the 
various states to enable the poorer communities to maintain mini- 
mum educational standards. A recently published bulletin of the 
United States Office of Education entitled Status of Teachers and 
Principals Employed in the Rural Schools of the United States (Bulle- 
tin Number 3, 1932) reveals, however, that many rural schools are 
still taught by poorly trained and poorly paid teachers. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are quoted from the bulletin. 

The facts reported in this study lead to the estimate that there are in the 
United States a total of nearly 217,000 schools which are located in rural com- 


munities and are under the immediate administrative control of county and 
other superintendents of rural schools. These schools enrol nearly 11,000,000 
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children commonly designated as rural, and in them are employed a total of 
something more than 400,000 teachers and about 15,000 principals. Of this vast 
army of teachers about 360,000 are white and 40,000 are negro..... It is this 
great group of teachers and principals upon whom the children living in the 
rural communities of the nation must to a large degree depend for their educa- 
tion. 

If all of these 400,000 teachers of rural schools were arrayed first on the 
basis of the amount of annual salary received, then on the basis of the number of 
days employed per year, then on the basis of educational achievement, and 
finally on the basis of the number of years they have been teaching, the follow- 
ing would be an approximate composite of the middle teacher of each array: 
She receives an annual stipend of $926; for this sum of money she works a total 
of 163 days, or about one week more than 8 school months; she has acquired a 
total education equivalent to slightly less than one year beyond graduation from 
high school; and she has been teaching for a total of three years and five months. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the entire group of teachers employed in the rural 
schools are teaching in one-room schools. From this we may estimate that 
about 150,000 of the teachers of the United States are employed in this type of 
school. Of this number approximately 131,500 are white and 18,500 are of the 
negro race. Summarizing the general status of the white teacher in this group of 
schools, we find the following composite when medians are taken from the several 
arrays of data: She is paid an annual salary of $883; for this sum she works 162 
days; she has an education equal to high-school graduation plus attendance at 
one summer school; and she has been teaching for a total of two years and six 
months. Nearly one-fourth of the entire group is twenty years of age or younger, 
and about four out of every hundred are not more than eighteen years of age. 

Using the percentages derived from this study the education of both the white 
and negro teachers of America’s one-room school may be depicted as follows: 

If we were to imagine the 153,306 one-room teachers recently reported by the 
states as standing side by side, one every 3 feet, their ranks would extend in an 
unbroken line for a distance of 87.1 miles. If this army of teachers were arranged 
in such a way that the one having received the least amount of training stood 
at one end and the one having received the largest amount of training at the 
other, a person reviewing this great company would find it necessary to walk a 
distance of 14.75 miles before coming to a teacher with a training longer than 
two years of high school; he would have to walk nearly half the entire distance 
before coming to one with more training than high-school graduation; he would 
have to continue his walk for a distance of 66.8 miles before reaching the first 
teacher with the equivalent of two years of normal-school education; and he 
would have to prolong his walk to a point 3 miles from the end of the line before 
coming to the first teacher who had the equivalent of a college education. 

Continuing this type of summarization to the matter of the salaries paid in 
all one-room schools of the nation, it is found that a marcher beginning at the 
end where the lowest paid teachers are located would have to traverse 8.5 miles, 
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or nearly one-tenth of the length of the line, before coming to the first teacher 
receiving as much as $500 per year; he would have to march 33.5 miles before 
coming to a teacher who receives $750 per year; and he would have to continue 
his review for 74.6 miles, 12.5 miles from the end, before finding the first teacher 
who receives $1,000 per year. 

If this same group of teachers were now rearranged on the basis of experience, 
the reviewer would have to walk 20.6 miles before finding the first one who has 
had any teaching experience before the current year; he would have to continue 
his trek for a total of 35.4 miles before he should come to a teacher who has been 
teaching for more than two years; and he would have to travel a distance of 55 
miles, Jess than one-third from the end of the entire line-up, before coming to 
one who has had a total teaching experience of as much as five years. The re- 
viewer would find that as his march progresses the proportionate number of 
negroes in the line increases. 

It will also be of interest at this point to attempt a cross-section summary of 
the status of the negro teacher of one-room schools. The disparities when com- 
pared to the teachers of white schools are marked. The investigation indicated 
that there are in the United States about 18,500 negro teachers of one-room 
schools. The median teacher in this group is paid an annual salary of $314; 
for this sum she teaches a total of 123 days; she has received an education equal 
to about 2 years and 6 months above the elementary school; and she has been 
employed as a teacher for about 4 years. 

The status of the principals who are in charge of the rural schools may be 
reviewed in a like manner, revealing the following: There are employed in the 
rural schools of the nation approximately 15,000 school principals; that is to 
say, about 2 out of every 5 rural schools employing 3 or more teachers have 
someone who devotes one-half or more of his time to administrative and super- 
visory activities. The salary paid to the median principal is $1,884; he has a 
training equal to about seven years beyond the elementary grades (that is 
equivalent to about normal-school graduation), and he has been in school work 
for a total of about eight years. 
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PROGRAMS OF SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE SCHOOLS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


It is very generally recognized that the schools of this country 
should give more attention to the social studies than they have in the 
past. During the World War there were numerous disquieting reve- 
lations of the fact that the people of the United States, even well- 
educated citizens, were, to a shocking degree, uninformed on vital 
social problems. As a result of the exposure of this fundamental de- 
ficiency in popular understanding, some efforts have been made dur- 
ing the past decade to reinforce in public schools those lines of in- 
struction which deal directly with social institutions. History courses 
have been extended and made to include more items which throw 
light on the life of the common people. Civics courses of a more or 
less satisfactory type have been introduced in many schools which 
did not have courses in civics before, and of late there has been some 
agitation in favor of so-called “character education.” In spite of all 
that has been done, however, the conviction remains that the schools 
of this country are failing to cultivate as they should an understand- 
ing of society and its organization. ~ 

The economic crisis and its attendant political upheavals have 
greatly strengthened the demand for immediate expansion of the 
program of social studies. A number of agencies are vigorously at 
work attempting to furnish the details of an enlarged program. It 
is the purpose of this article to comment on three of the proposals 
which have recently been put forth. 

Under the title Dare the School Build a New Social Order?* Pro- 
fessor George S. Counts has challenged the teachers of this country 
deliberately to “reach for power and then make the most of their 
conquest.” He writes: 

! George S. Counts, Dare the School Build a New Social Order? John Day Pamphlets, 
No. 11. New York: John Day Co., 1932. Pp. 56. 
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To the extent that they [the teachers] are permitted to fashion the curriculum 
and the procedures of the school they will definitely and positively influence the 
social attitudes, ideals, and behavior of the coming generation. In doing this 
they should resort to no subterfuge or false modesty. They should say neither 
that they are. merely teaching the truth nor that they are unwilling to wield 
power in their own right Instead of shunning power, the profession should 
rather seek power and then strive to use that power fully and wisely and in the 
interests of the great masses of the people [pp. 28-30]. 

A second pronouncement, which has behind it the authority of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Associ- 
ation, was prepared by Charles A. Beard, a well-known student of 
government and history, and is published under the title A Charter 
for the Social Sciences in the Schools.* 

The third proposal is in the form of three concrete examples of a 
type of reading material which, it is believed, will give pupils a new 
view of their dependence on co-operative social effort. The Commit- 
tee on Materials of Instruction of the American Council on Educa- 
tion has published three brochures? under the general series title 
‘Achievements of Civilization.’’ One of these brochures contains an 
account of the development of the alphabet, another a story of 
number systems, and the third a history of weights and measures. 
Other brochures are to be published in the near future. 

Professor Counts has been a contributor of note to educational 
literature for more than fifteen years. He has served on the faculties 
of educational institutions on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and 
in the central states. He made an elaborate study of the senior high 
school programs of studies in fifteen of the leading cities in various 
parts of the country. He participated in the educational survey of 
the Philippine Islands and has twice visited European countries, in- 
cluding Russia, for the purpose of studying the relation of schools to 
the social systems of those countries. He is, therefore, qualified by 
experience of unusually broad range to contribute to the discussion 
of social studies in the schools. 


t A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools. Drafted by Charles A. Beard. Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, 
Part I. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xii+122. 

2 Achievements of Civilization: Number 1, The Story of Writing (64 pages); Num- 
ber 2, The Story of Numbers (32 pages); Number 3, The Story of Weights and Measures 
(32 pages). Chicago: Committee on Materials of Instruction of the American Council 
on Education (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1932. 
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The book here reviewed from which an extract was quoted in an 
earlier paragraph is a collectign of addresses delivered at educational 
meetings. The argument presented by Professor Counts is in brief 
_ as follows:\The industrial system controls everyone and compels 
everyone to\ adopt certain patterns of action. Industry and the 
school are alike in that both dominate, in a large measure, the life of 
the individual. The school as a social institution imposes on its pu- 
pils certain conceptions of life and cultivates certain conventional 
modes of activity. In view of the fact that the school thus influences 
the thinking and acting of pupils, it is highly desirable that the school 
should contribute consciously and energetically to the upbuilding of 
a social order better than that now existing. The school is in a strong 
position and can do much to improve the conditions of life because 
it has control of young people at a formative stage. Certainly the 
conditions of life today are sadly confused and far from ideal. The 
need of reform in society is apparent on every hand. Let teachers 
come to the rescue and open the minds of pupils to a new kind of 
civilization. 

While urging teachers to achieve leadership in establishing a new 
world, Professor Counts pauses at times to indicate how incompetent 
schools seem to have been in the past in influencing social organiza- 
tion. He writes: 


Except as it [the existing school] is forced to fight for its own life during times 
of depression, its course is too serene and untroubled. Only in the rarest of in- 
stances does it wage war on behalf of principle or ideal. Almost everywhere it is 
in the grip of conservative forces and is serving the cause of perpetuating ideas 
and institutions suited to an age that is gone [p. 5]. 

At a later point he reiterates the charge that teachers are ordi- 
narily delinquent: 

The fact that other groups refuse to deal boldly and realistically with the 
present situation does not justify the teachers of the country in their customary 
policy of hesitation and equivocation [pp. 53-54]. 

He expresses doubt about the ability of teachers to achieve what 
he would have them achieve: 

We hold within our hands the power to usher in an age of plenty, to make 
secure the lives of all, and to banish poverty forever from the land. The only 
cause for doubt or pessimism lies in the question of our ability to rise to the 
stature of the times in which we live [p. 36]. 
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Professor Counts suggests in the following paragraphs some of the 
reforms which he would have teachers effect: 


Capitalism is proving itself weak at the very point where its champions have 
thought it impregnable. It is failing to meet the pragmatic test; it no longer 
works; it is unable even to organize and maintain production. In its present 
form capitalism is not only cruel and inhuman; it is also wasteful and inefficient. 
It has exploited our natural resources without the slightest regard for the future 
needs of our society; it has forced technology to serve the interests of the few 
rather than the many; it has chained the engineer to the vagaries and inequities 
of the price system; it has plunged the great nations of the earth into a succes- 
sion of wars ever more devastating and catastrophic in character; and only 
recently it has brought on a world crisis of such dimensions that the entire eco- 
nomic order is paralyzed and millions of men in all the great industrial countries 
are deprived of the means of livelihood. The growth of science and technology 
has carried us into a new age where ignorance must be replaced by knowledge, 
competition by co-operation, trust in providence by careful planning, and pri- 
vate capitalism by some form of socialized economy 

There remains the task of reconstructing our economic institutions and of 
reformulating our social ideals so that they may be in harmony with the under- 
lying facts of life. The man who would live unto himself alone must retire from 
the modern world. The day of individualism in the production and distribution 
of goods is gone. The fact cannot be overemphasized that choice is no longer 
between individualism and collectivism. It is rather between two forms of col- 
lectivism: the one essentially democratic, the other feudal in spirit; the one de- 
voted to the interests of the people, the other to the interests of a privileged 
class [pp. 47-49]. 


Dr. Beard, like Professor Counts, has had a breadth of training 
and experience which amply qualifies him to write on the social 
studies. In addition to possessing ideas of his own, he has the ad- 
vantage of support from the Commission on the Social Studies of 
the American Historical Association, which is made up of sixteen 
representatives of all the social sciences. This commission has held 
conferences for somewhat more than two years, discussing what can 
be done to improve the social studies in the schools of the United 
States. It authorized Dr. Beard to act as its spokesman in the prepa- 
ration of this book, which is the initial publication of the Commis- 
sion. 

Dr. Beard is much less confident than is Professor Counts that the 
teachers of this country can devise and instal a new social order. 
His view is as follows: 
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For many of the problems even the wisest statesmen have no certain solution; 
it may happen that some of them will disappear entirely,or never be solved by 
_ any process. The schools have no access to super-wisdom! If they do, then, edu- 

cators might well take over the government of the country. Even the professors 
in graduate schools would scarcely want to assume that responsibility." When we 
take into account the inadequate preparation of thousands of teachers in the 
public schools, their inexperience, and the heavy turnover among them, we 
must confess some misgivings about expecting a facile solution of the problems 
of democracy through and by the public schools [p. 44]. 


Dr. Beard lays down the broad general considerations which must 
be taken into account in developing a program of social studies: 


Speaking generally, we may say at the outset that instruction in social studies 
in the schools is conditioned by the spirit and letter of scholarship, by the 
féalities and ideas of the society in which it is carried on, and by the nature and 
limitations of the teaching and learning process at the various grade levels 
across which it is distributed. Admittedly, other stipulations are possible, but 
these seem to be stubborn and irreducible, to use favorite words of William 
James. They seem to set a certain inevitable framework for determining the 
content and applications of civic instruction. So much, therefore, we assume in 


the beginning [p. 2]. 


Later, as he elaborates the general statement quoted in the fore- 
going paragraph, he comments, as does Professor Counts, on the 
changing character of present-day industrial society. The conclu- 
sion which he draws from his study of the current industrial situa- 
tion is somewhat different from the conclusion which Professor 
Counts reaches from the same premise. Dr. Beard’s statement is as 
follows: 

All industry becomes dynamic, changeful, requiring for its development ex- 
traordinary qualities of alertness, mobility, and ingenuity. Routine skill is sel- 
dom enough; capacity for adaptation is the prime source of achievement. And 
this new life must be led in the midst of urban centers large and small, not in the 
open country where our ancestors tilled the fields, spun and wove. It must be 
lived amid circumstances which dissolve the habits and loyalties of agrarian 
and village times. Therefore, the{assumption that the schools can indoctrinate 
the pupils with fixed ideas and give them definitive skills good always and 
everywhere has little warrant in our industrial civilization [pp. 32-33]. 


There is one further impressive contrast between the pronounce- 
ments of the two writers here reviewed. The concrete suggestion 
made by Professor Counts for an enlarged program of social instruc- 
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tion relates almost wholly to the economic and industrial situation. 
Dr. Beard is not altogether blinded by the present-day shadow of 
unemployment which darkens the world; he emerges from his dis- 
cussion of the present situation with a theory of education which 
preserves much more of the conventional program than does the 
doctrine defended by Professor Counts. 

One passage from Dr. Beard’s book may be quoted as giving en- 
couragement to the teachers who labor in the elementary schools, 
attempting to cultivate such arts as reading, writing, and the use of 
number. To be sure, Dr. Beard does not seem in this passage to be 
fully aware of the long and arduous task which the school must per- 
form in transmitting these rudimentary but essential tools of civi- 
lized thinking. He passes lightly to encyclopedias and documents, 
omitting what may properly be urged as necessary and legitimate 
attention to primers and books on first steps in arithmetic. It is en- 
couraging to note that, in spite of his oversights, he recognizes, as 
he does in the following statement, the fact that teachers have some- 
thing to do other than correct the evils of capitalism and industrial- 
ism. 

To attain information certain skills are necessary. These are signs and in- 
struments of power. In a way, this topic might well be the first on the list, for 
the information imparted in the schoolroom is severely limited in its range and 
is only a small part of the equipment for life. A k acquire 
knowledge is a permanent possession which can be used throughout life. The 
acquisition of such knowledge can be promoted by discipline in the methods of 
attaining access to information—the use of encyclopedias, authorities, docu- 
ments, sources, statistical collections. Even in the lower grades it is possible to 
awaken and stimulate this latent capacity. Any teacher can ask: How do we 
know the truth about this simple situation? And then answer it by reference to 
authoritative materials. All the way through the schools the process may be 
followed, ever sharpening the mind by increasing the complexity of the situa- 
tions about which questions are asked and of the materials necessary to correct 
answers, rising steadily in the complexity and abstraction of the subjects con- 
sidered [pp. 99-100]. 

The brochures published by the Committee of the American 
Council on Education do not discuss, as do the writings of Professor 
Counts and Dr. Beard, the theory of social instruction; they present 
a direct experimental answer to the question: What can the schools 
do to make pupils more completely socially minded? These bro- 
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chures are cheap, well-made, authoritative booklets of thirty-two or 
sixty-four pages, each describing in terms that pupils can readily 
understand an intellectual invention which the race has made and 
perfected as a contribution to present-day civilized life. The facts 
with which these brochures deal are more fundamental by far than 
the facts of the present emergency. No one can doubt that, after 
the present economic system has passed into the system of the fu- 
ture, the alphabet, number, and weights and measures will survive 
as basic instruments of the new order. 

The real foundations of civilization were laid before Europe en- 

tered-on the World War and before modern diplomats and politicians 
attempted to repair the devastations of the war. Social scientists 
may confer and devise, and social reformers may point out the in- 
justices of industrialism as now organized, but, in so doing, they will 
have to use the alphabet and the number system, without which cur- 
rent thinking would be impossible. 
. The difficulty with much of the discussion regarding the school 
which is carried on during these days of economic depression is that 
it does not deal with the human institutions which are fundamental. 
Anthropology has as much to offer in the way of enlightenment 
about civilization as has the very new science of economics. Teach- 
ers have contributed to modern life for many generations something 
which even the bankers cannot destroy through their excursions into 
speculation. 

To be sure, the schools have not at all times been aware of their 
function as carriers of civilization. There are too many teachers who 
pass on the Arabic numerals to their pupils without knowing, or 
thinking to ask, why these numerals are called “Arabic” or why they 
are accepted instruments of modern thought. Arithmetic has fre- 
quently been taught as a collection of dreary tasks. The romance of 
arithmetic has been overlooked, and pupils have not been intro- 
duced to one of the major lessons of life—the lesson that they owe 
infinite obligations to the race, which, in struggling from savagery to 
civilization, has created for the modern world a heritage of intel- 
lectual devices which are of supreme value. 

Every intelligent thinker will join Professor Counts and the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association 
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in accepting the view that something must be done at once to make 
the program of the schools of the United States more effective in 
conveying to pupils the lessons of the social studies. Indeed, one is 
justified in expressing some impatience with the necessity which 
they seem to be under of writing about what ought to be done when 
it is obvious that much needs to be done without delay. Is not actual 
experimentation more likely to be effective than even the most bril- 
liant writing about what may or should be thought of as possible? 
The virtue of the program promoted by the Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council is that it is tangible, concrete, and ready for use in the 
schools. The three brochures now available and those which are to 
follow have as their purpose the presentation of basic social informa- 
tion in a form which makes this information easily accessible to 
, pupils. The form of publication is designed to encourage in all 
schools the adoption of the library method of teaching. The con- 
tention of the Committee of the American Council is that there 
should be something far more interesting to put into the hands of 
pupils than the conventional textbook, which, because of its very 
compactness, has often been uninviting to the pupil. It is the belief 
of this committee that the formal type of instruction which has re- “ 
sulted from the limitations of ordinary textbooks has been largely 
responsible for the failure of pupils to see beyond the day’s task and 
to recognize the social import of their studies. The conception which 
the Committee of the American Council aims to promote with regard 
to the social studies is all-inclusive. The school is not to be thought 
of as a place where the social studies are subjects taught as parts of 
a program made up, in the main, of non-social studies. Evety sub- 
ject of the curriculum is to be clearly recognized by teachers as a 
social inheritance. With this definite and comprehensive understand- 
ing of the units of the curriculum, teachers are to proceed with their 
instruction in such a way as to reveal to pupils the fact that all the 
work of the school is a part of the program of social training. To 
know the alphabet as a social creation is better than to know the 
alphabet as a series of arbitrary symbols. To recognize number and 
weights and measures as products of social co-operation is better 
than to be compelled to learn denominate numbers in a formal way — 
from unexplained and apparently unexplainable tables. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION AND 
TEACHING GROWING OUT OF PUPIL 
FAILURES IN FIRST GRADE 


HENRY J. OTTO 
Northwestern University 


Educational literature is replete with reports of investigations 
pertaining to pupil failures in school, that is, the failure of a pupil 
to be promoted to the next higher grade at the regular promotion 
period. Invariably these studies have shown that the largest per- 
centage of failure occurs in the first grade and that reading is the 
subject of greatest difficulty." It is not the purpose of this discussion 
to review the data on pupil failures which have been presented in 
other places but to raise what seem to be pertinent questions grow- 
ing out of the present promotional practices as they apply to the 
first grade. 

Inquiries about the causes of non-promotion in the first grade 
have usually produced a long list of items which superintendents 
and teachers believe are factors contributing to pupil failure.? 
Among the various causes are such items as lack of mental ability, 
physical defects, etc., which some writers have reported may be 
charged against the child, while other factors may be charged against 
the teacher, the school, or the out-of-school environment.? The one 
cause most frequently mentioned, regardless of the classification one 
may prefer, is inadequate mental ability. Apparently, school ad- 
ministrators and teachers believe that inability on the part of the 


child to cope with the academic tasks prescribed by the school is ~ 


ta) Arch O. Heck, Administration of Pupil Personnel, pp. 352-84. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1929. 

) Five Unifying Factors in American Education, p. 53. Ninth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, 1931. 

2 For example, see pages 52-55 in the Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence already cited. 

3 Arch O. Heck, op. cit., p. 366. 
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cause for failure. Let us examine more carefully some of the implica- 
tions which are raised by the administrative policy suggested in this 
statement. 

According to many recent writers in education, the movement 
for adapting school organizations and teaching methods and mate- 
rials to the individual needs of pupils has been under way for some- 
what over a half-century and has progressed to the point where the 
terms “individual differences” and “provision for individual needs” 
are the common parlance of educators.’ If the contention that it is 
the business of the school to adapt materials and methods to the 
needs of individual pupils is accepted, it is difficult to see how inade- 
quate mental ability can be a cause of failure. It would seem that 
any school system which seeks to justify pupil failure on the basis 
of the inadequate mental ability of pupils is begging the question 
and is admitting openly that the school through its organization, 
curriculum prescriptions, teaching procedures, and administrative 
policies is not meeting the challenge of the best modern educational 
procedure. Obviously, many factors other than lack of mental ca- 
pacity are operative and may perhaps justify non-promotion. How- 
ever, it would seem that, if the best diagnostic and remedial meas- 
ures available are applied according to the needs of individual pu- 
pils, there will be relatively few pupils who will not achieve to the 
best of their ability, and hence there will be little cause for failure. 

A second issue associated with pupil failure in the first grade 
grows out of the curriculum requirements for this grade. In most 
schools today it is assumed that reading must be the major subject 
of instruction in the first grade. Except in the case of the few schools 
in which reading instruction is begun in the kindergarten, it is also 
assumed that systematic instruction in reading should be begun 
when the pupil enters the first grade. It is just naturally understood 
that, when the child begins school (Grade I), the thing to do is to 
teach him how to read. It has always been that way! Perhaps it 
should be that way, especially in view of the fact that attainment 

tq) Alice V. Keliher, A Critical Study of Homogeneous Grouping, pp. 1-41. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 452. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. ‘ 

b) Leo J. Brueckner and Ernest O. Melby, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, 
pp. 17-53. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
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in American elementary schools depends in such a large degree on 
reading ability. However, several factors arise which complicate the 
situation for the first-grade teacher. 

Such scientific evidence as has been gathered points to the con- 
clusion that children cannot profit materially from reading instruc- 
tion until they have reached a mental age of six years and prefer- 
ably six years and six months.’ If either of these two mental ages is 
taken as the opportune time to begin instruction in reading, most 
first-grade teachers are faced each year with groups of pupils— 
admitted to school on a chronological-age basis, usually six years— 
whose mental ages have not reached the point where instruction in 
reading could be expected to bring satisfactory returns. Thus, many 
teachers are assigned what would appear to be an impossible task, 
namely, teaching curriculum content to pupils who are mentally 
too immature to master the work. The inevitable results are that 
many pupils fail and that occasionally the teacher is labeled a failure 
when in reality neither pupil nor teacher is primarily at fault. 
Rather the failure may be charged to the administration in that its 
educational machinery is not shaped to harmonize with the educa- 
tional needs of pupils. 

As a means of avoiding the financial losses incurred and the per- 
sonal losses to the pupil by non-promotion, several proposals have 
been made. Among these is the suggestion for a revision of the bases 
upon which pupils are admitted to the first grade. If capacity to do 
school work as manifested by mental age should become the criterion 
for admission to the first grade, a much larger proportion of pupil 
success than now prevails would be assured. If the grade placement 
of curriculum content for the first grade is to be considered so thor- 
oughly and scientifically established that its present most commonly 
found status cannot be altered, then entrance on the basis of mental 
age is no doubt to be preferred. Under those conditions school 

ta) Mabel Vogel Morphett and Carleton Washburne, “When Should Children Be- 
gin To Read?” Elementary School Journal, XXXI (March, 1931), 496-503. 

b) Erby Chester Deputy, Predicting First-Grade Reading Achievement: A Study 
in Reading Readiness. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 426. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 

c) W. W. Theisen, ‘Does Intelligence Tell in First-Grade Reading?” Elementary 
School Journal, XXII (March, 1922), 530-34. 
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systems which provide no kindergartens will find a large proportion 
of children (those of less than normal intelligence) who will be seven, 
eight, and nine years of age before they can enter the public schools. 
The advisability of such a policy may well be questioned. Even 
cities which operate kindergartens for all pupils of requisite age find 
difficulty in retaining the pupils of less than normal intelligence in 
this introductory unit until they have attained a mental age ade- 
quate to cope with the school prescriptions for the first grade. 

A plan which is perhaps more feasible and more in harmony with 
the purposes of public education is to admit to the first grade all 
pupils who are chronologically six or approximately six years of age 
and then to provide teaching procedures and a type of classroom 
organization adapted to the educational needs of the pupils.’ After 
all, one of the major functions of a public school is to provide a 
wholesome environment in which children may grow up. The quan- 
tity of academic skills acquired during the elementary-school career 
and the exact time at which they are acquired is of secondary im- 
portance for many pupils, but it is of primary importance that every 
child be surrounded with, and have an opportunity to develop in, an 
environment in which right attitudes and ideals may develop. A 
school cannot make its full contribution to the development of a 
good citizen if a pupil is denied admission until the mental age is 
adequate to cope with the tasks prescribed by the course of study 
nor if failure—to say nothing of successive failures—seems to be the 
pupil’s lot. Hence, it seems that the only defensible policy is to 
admit on the basis of chronological age and to provide such flexibil- 
ity in organization, curriculum, and teaching procedures that the 
educational needs of various types of first-grade pupils will be cared 
for adequately. 

A third factor to be considered with reference to failures in the 
first grade pertains to promotional policies and standards. The data 
given in Tables I and II, which serve as a point of demarcation for 
this part of the discussion, were summarized from the Ninth Year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence. The committee which 

* One proposal for classifying first-grade pupils for instruction in reading will be 
found in the Report of the National Committee on Reading, pp. 30-35. Twenty-fourth 


Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1925. > 
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IMPLICATIONS OF FIRST-GRADE FAILURES 


TABLE I 


BASES FOR PROMOTION FROM KINDERGARTEN TO First 
GRADE AS REPORTED BY 505 SUPERINTENDENTS 
or ScHOOLS* 


Basis for Promotion Fr saa wal of 

Teacher’s judgment (largely of ability to do first- 3 
Test and examination 86 
Social age, social maturity, social adaptability.... 56 

Achievement or accomplishment................ 52 
Fifteen other bases, each mentioned less than twen- 


*Summarized from Five Unifying Factors in American Education, pp. 43- 1 
45. Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. Washington: 4 
partment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1931. ‘ 


TABLE II 
BASES FOR PROMOTION FROM First GRADE TO SECOND 


GRADE AS REPORTED BY 536 SUPERINTENDENTS F 
oF ScHoots* 
Basis for Promotion 
Teacher’s judgment (largely of ability to do second- a 
Educational 165 


Social development and maturity............... 


Greatest good to the individual determined on the i 
Size and physical development.................. 26 4 
Ten other bases, each mentioned less than twenty- " 
_ * Summarized from Five Unifying Factors in American Education, pp. 45- rt 
4. Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. W: on: 
partment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1931. 
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gathered the data for this yearbook received reports from over five 
hundred superintendents of schools in cities of various sizes with 
regard to the bases upon which promotions are made from the 
kindergarten to the first grade and from the first grade to the second 
grade. By careful analysis the committee found that the bases for 
pupil promotion at this level are practically the same in cities of all 
sizes. Consequently, the discussion which follows need not have ref- 
erence to cities of various sizes. 

Table I shows that chronological age was reported most frequent- 
ly as the basis for promotion from the kindergarten to the first 
grade. Mental age was posited as a criterion by less than 20 per cent 
of the superintendents. In school systems which do not maintain 
kindergartens, children are usually admitted to the first grade on the 
basis of chronological age. Consequently, it seems that in the large 
majority of school systems chronological age is the deciding factor 
in admitting pupils to the first grade. Perhaps that is as it should be. 
What happens at the end of the first grade? The criterion for promo- 
tion shifts from chronological age to reading ability, as is shown in 
Table II. Chronological age, reported most frequently in Table I, is 
found in sixth place in Table IT and was reported by less than 13 
per cent of the superintendents. If all children admitted to the 
first grade on the basis of chronological age had the mental maturity 
which seems requisite for success in first-grade reading, little diffi- 
culty would arise. Unfortunately, this condition is not universal. 
Thus, the shift from chronological age to reading ability as the chief 
criterion for promotion makes failure inevitable for a certain pro- 
portion of first-grade children. Is it any wonder, then, that a large 
percentage of failure is found in the first grade? The very machinery 
and policies which have been set up to administer the schools make 
a large proportion of non-promotion in the first grade an inevitable 
by-product. 

Another interesting feature growing out of the situation described 
in the preceding paragraph is the shift of emphasis or point of view 
which apparently takes place as pupils progress from the kinder- 
garten to the first grade. If the reports from superintendents may 
be interpreted to be in harmony with the philosophy of those who 
have been interested in promulgating the values of kindergarten 
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training, then it may be concluded that in the kindergarten the 
chief center of interest is the pupil. Prescribed content, method, 
and activities are conspicuously lacking. Each kindergarten teacher 
studies her pupils, determines their strengths and weaknesses, and 
then plans activities in terms of the diagnosis, using as a guide her 
concept of the general purposes and functions of the kindergarten. 
Essentially, the center of interest is the pupil. What happens in the 
first grade? The data which have been drawn on seem to suggest 
that from the first grade on the organized machinery of the school 
is the important factor and that all who cannot surmount the 
scholastic hurdles designed by the school must be labeled failures. 

If the elimination of failure, especially in the first grade, is to be 
attained, it is essential that the organization of the school and the 
administrative policies be so adjusted that contradictory forces may 
not be operative and that the policies which govern promotion and 
other school procedures harmonize with our general concepts about 
the functions of public elementary education. 

The type of organization which should prevail in the primary 
grades may be an important factor. Stetson has proposed the aboli- 
tion of grades in favor of a non-graded primary unit.’ Hosic and 
Hopkins have been working with what they have termed a “co- 
operative group plan.’ The essential factor to bear in mind is that 
the administrative policies which are operative within any organiza- 
tion adopted must be consistent with the findings of research and the 
basic functions and purposes of public elementary education. 

In the absence of adequate scientific data, it may be hazardous to 
propose what should be done. It may be appropriate, however, to 
express some points of view which the reader may criticize as he 
desires. Primarily, the responsibility for pupil failure falls on school 
administration, the term “school administration” being used in a 
general sense to mean all phases of organization and administration. 
If the doctrine of adapting schools to individual differences is really 
accepted, then—theoretically at least—pupil failure is a myth. If 

t Paul C. Stetson, ‘A Suggested Reorganization To Improve Articulation and Pro- 
motion,” American School Board Journal, LXXXII (May, 1931), 40. 


2 J. F. Hosic and L. T. Hopkins, The Co-operative Group Plan for the Organization of 
Elementary Schools. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
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pupils are carefully studied, if adequate diagnoses are made, and if 
methods and materials are properly adapted, it may be assumed that 
practically all children will achieve according to their ability. No 
one can legitimately expect greater achievement. If the assumption 
is valid, then there is no excuse for failure. 

Some will argue that teachers are not trained to perform adequate- 
ly the type of teaching implied in the preceding paragraph and that 
the present organization, because of lack of procedures, flexibility, 
finances, etc., will not permit it.t Is such a situation the fault of the 
child? One of the functions of supervision has been generally under- 
stood to be the training of teachers in service, and, as far as inexperi- 
enced teachers are concerned, they will not come adequately pre- 
pared until those responsible for employing teachers demand that 
the teachers accepted have the training requisite to perform well a 
difficult task. Again, lack of funds need not be an immediate deter- 
rent because in most schools tremendous improvements in the pre- 
vailing conditions can be made without additional expenditures. 

The reader should not be misled to infer that the statements made 
suggest a loose and chaotic organization. Much to the contrary! 
It is believed that the suggested principles can be put to practical 
application through proper organization, in which administrative 
policies consistent with the best educational thought of the present 
day can be made to operate effectively. 

t Throughout the article the discussion has been concerned with the typical class 
groups. Pupils who are distinctly special-class cases should perhaps be given special 
treatment. 
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THE ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


For more than a century America has been deliberately studying 
the problems involved in the training of teachers. Throughout this 
period one experiment has followed another in efforts to prepare 
teachers to assume intelligently the responsibilities which society 
delegates to them. One of the impressive lessons which a century of 
effort has taught is that instruction for prospective teachers must be 
continually revised in the light of changing social needs and the re- 
sults of experimentation. There is clear evidence also that at times 
adequate reforms can be effected only through more or less radical 
departures from current practice. We face such a period today with 
respect to the academic and professional preparation of teachers. 
In support of this assertion brief reference will be made to recent 
developments which directly affect teaching. 

During the last two decades notable social and economic changes 
have occurred. Industrial and commercial agencies have multiplied 
on every hand. Large centers of population have developed rapidly 
in many sections of the country. The products of science and inven- 
tion have radically modified habits and standards of living. New 
social attitudes, relationships, and ideals have developed. Asa result 
of these and other significant changes, we are living today in a new 
social order, which has brought distressing problems as well as many 
advantages. The economic crisis through which we are passing is a 
striking example of the problems. It shows how unstable the new 
order is. It indicates that material progress has been more rapid 
than the economic and social adjustments that should have accom- 
panied material development. It emphasizes the need of re-evalua- 
tion and reconstruction—social, political, economic, spiritual, and 

« Address delivered at the Educational Conferences conducted on March 14 and 15, 


1932, by the Department of Education of the University of Chicago on the occasion of 
the opening of the Graduate Education Building. 
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educational. It suggests that on-coming generations should be 
trained to deal more intelligently with their problems than have 
persons of the immediate past. | 

The schools of the nation have made many notable readjustments 
paralleling recent social changes. They have expanded physically to 
provide for thousands of young people released from industry. The 
period for popular education has been greatly extended and includes 
the junior-college period in many sections of the country. New types 
of training have been introduced in response to expanding needs. 
Curriculums in both elementary and secondary schools have been 
greatly modified and enriched. As a result of deliberate experimenta- 
tion, new types of class organization and improved methods of teach- 
ing have developed. From intensive studies carried on in laboratories 
and classrooms has come a clearer understanding of individual in- 
terests, capacities, and needs and of the problems and difficulties in- 
volved in different types of learning. Significant as these develop- 
ments are, they are slight in comparison with those which must be 
undertaken in the near future. 

The direction of some of the needed changes was forcibly expressed 
by the curriculum committee of the National Society for the Study 
of Education in Part II of its Twenty-sixth Yearbook. 

It is of increasing moment that our educational agencies be organized for the 
task of bringing children to a progressive understanding of their responsibility 
for social progress and of the problems, practices, and institutions of social life. 
Throughout their school careers pupils should be given opportunities to think 
about these problems and institutions, to develop attitudes of understanding 
and tolerance, and to perfect habits of right conduct and creative self-expres- 

It is imperative that the systematic curriculum of our schools shall 
consider definitely the problems of economic, political, social, and individual 
life. Only through frequent and definite practice in clear thinking and right feel- 
ing about these problems and issues can children growin the power to meet them. 

It is obvious, as Dewey points out, “that education must take on 
new responsibilities and come to grips with realities which it has 
passed by as outside its province.’ 

t The Society’s Committee on Curriculum-making, The Foundations of Curriculum- 
making, p. 15. Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926. 

2 John Dewey, “America Needs an Entirely New Educational System,” School 
Management, I (March, 1932), 14. 
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Such statements make it clear that superior guidance must be 
provided in classrooms if boys and girls are to receive training of the 
breadth and excellence which is now demanded. They emphasize 
the urgent need of the development of curriculums for teachers 
which will prepare them to meet effectively the broader responsi- 
bilities which contemporary life imposes upon them. The first re- 
sponse made to this demand was an increase in the required amount 
of training. This trend has been accentuated recently by an over- 
supply of teachers in many sections of the country. Asa result, four 
years of training beyond high school are required increasingly of 
prospective elementary-school teachers and five years of secondary- 
school teachers. Unfortunately, increases in the amount of training 
have often been made without any significant changes in the pur- 
pose or character of the courses offered. 

Far more fundamental is the effort of many institutions to recon- 
struct curriculums for teachers on a qualitative basis. To this end 
committees and research bureaus have been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of defining the basic principles underlying the recon- 
struction of both the academic and the professional training required 
and of working out analytically and experimentally the details of 
such reorganization. The studies made thus far indicate that at least 
four general types of training are required in curriculums for teach- 
ers, which may be designated briefly by the following terms: a com- 
prehensive general education, broad specialization in the subjects 
or fields taught, supplementary liberal education, and professional 
training. In connection with each of these types of training, appro- 
priate personality traits should be cultivated. 

A first requisite of an adequately trained teacher is a comprehen- 
sive general education which prepares for intelligent participation in 
contemporary social life. Among other things, general education 
should give students a clear understanding of the various social in- 
stitutions and forces that affect modern life. It should acquaint them 
thoroughly with current social issues, cultivate a thoughtful, open- 
minded attitude toward these issues, and stimulate a desire to aid in 
their solution. It should acquaint students also with the methods of 
the physical and biological sciences and the contributions which 
these have made to social progress and to current habits and stand- 
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ards of living. Through the humanities students should acquire ad- 

ditional contacts with the intellectual, emotional, artistic, and rec- 
reational values of life. Obviously, such training is today highly de- 
sirable for all potential citizens. It is indispensable for teachers, who 
are charged with the responsibility of helping children and young 
people to similar acquirements. 

In a sense, the foregoing proposal is not new. For many years a 
broad mastery of the general fields of knowledge has been a stated 
prerequisite for graduation from college. It has been assumed, how- 
ever, that a person’s general education is somehow extended through 
contacts with the diverse types of highly specialized courses offered. 
A recent study of the courses recommended for prospective teachers 
in approximately one hundred liberal-arts colleges and a correspond- 
ing number of teachers’ colleges showed that in go per cent or more 
of these institutions the courses given at various levels are narrow in 
scope, emphasize logical relations within segments of fields, and are 
planned primarily for those who specialize in given departments. 
Recent efforts to reorganize instruction at the junior-college level 
distinguish clearly between general education and the training of 
specialists in subject-matter fields. These attempts are based on the 
assumption that most situations in life overlap various fields of 
knowledge. Consequently, the newer types of courses which have 
recently been announced cover broad fields and emphasize function- 
al relations. They seek to provide the contacts and to cultivate the 
habits of thinking needed in contemporary life. Through a well- 
planned battery of such courses prospective teachers may secure a 
reasonably complete general education. 

It is not sufficient, however, that teacher-training institutions 
merely adopt such courses into their curriculums; it is even more im- 
perative that they participate actively in developing and refining 
the courses. The reconstruction of general education is clearly in an 
experimental stage. Its very nature and scope must be defined with 
clarity. The specific contributions which the elementary school, the - 
high school, and the college should make to general education must 
be accurately determined. It is obvious that the content and the 
scope of the training given at the college level depend on what has 
already been achieved in the lower schools. It is clear also that no 
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institution which attempts to prepare teachers can escape the re- 
sponsibility of participating in the study of these problems. As ele- 
mentary and secondary education are expanded and improved in the 
near future, systematic general education will doubtless be com- 
pleted before students enter college. During the transition period 
intelligent, co-operative effort is imperative. Since the content and 
methods of general education must be constantly revised in harmony 
with changing social needs, both liberal-arts colleges and teachers’ 
colleges should continue indefinitely to co-operate in the expansion 
and refinement of general education. 

The foregoing proposals have other implications of unusual sig- 
nificance to teacher-training institutions. The new plan of education 
assumes that the content of general education and standards of 
achievement will be defined clearly, that students will complete this 
phase of their education as rapidly as their previous training and 
capacity will permit, and that means will be developed of determin- 
ing whether students have attained satisfactory levels of achieve- 
ment before they are permitted to pursue more advanced work. If 
such steps are taken, it will be possible to limit registrations in pro- 
fessional curriculums to those who have made the contacts, acquired 
the understandings, and formed the habits of thinking toward which 
instruction in elementary and secondary schools is now directed. 
We cannot expect less of those who aspire to teach. Inasmuch as 
the present generation of high-school graduates have only partially 
attained the levels of achievement desired, at least the Freshman 
year in institutions that train teachers should, for the time being, be 
used in extending general education. In addition, steps should be 
taken to improve habits of oral and written expression; to modify 
reading and study habits, if necessary; and to remove deficiencies in 
such fundamental arts as writing, spelling, and number. Those who 
fall short of required standards should be directed into fields of spe- 
cialization other than those appropriate for prospective teachers. It 
is also essential that guidance be provided during this period in se- 
lecting the field in which specialization will occur. 

As soon as the foregoing requirements have been met, prospective 
teachers should begin extended studies in those subjects and fields 
which will not only prepare them broadly for teaching but enable 
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them to participate intelligently in the continuous expansion and 
enrichment of the curriculum. In the case of elementary-school 
teachers, advanced sequences should be pursued in all major fields 
which make up general education. In the case of secondary-school 
teachers, longer sequences in at least two fields are advisable. In a 
recent study of the adequacy of the academic preparation of 
teachers, the sequences offered in liberal-arts colleges were charac- 
terized as too narrow and highly specialized and those in teachers’ 
colleges as either too meager or patterned directly after the tradi- 
tional liberal-arts model. A careful analysis of contemporary needs 
suggests at least three desirable characteristics of advanced subject- 
matter sequences for prospective teachers. 

The first is that they should provide both depth and breadth of 
training. In the past, specialization has usually been interpreted to 
mean the intensive study of a limited field of knowledge ordinarily 
within the boundaries of a single department. The advantage of 
this form of specialization is that it provides opportunity for stu- 
dents to penetrate deeply into selected fields. Most advanced se- 
quences provided for prospective teachers today are of this type. 
Unfortunately, students who specialize narrowly often fail to inter- 
pret broadly what they learn, to see significant relations between 
fields, and to understand the application of the facts learned to con- 
temporary problems. As modern life has become increasingly com- 
plex, new meaning and significance have been attached to the term 
“specialization.” In some institutions today it implies not only 
depth of penetration into a given field but also breadth of under- 
standing in related fields. In our own institution, for example, stu- 
dents pursue not only a sequence of six or more majors in the depart- 
ment of specialization but also a sequence of corresponding length 
in the division or field in which the department belongs. This plan 
was adopted on the assumption that it would insure both depth of 
training in a narrow field and breadth of understanding in related 
fields. Experience will doubtless show how both results can be se- 
cured even more effectively than is possible under the present plan. 
The fundamental obligations which society imposes on elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers make it imperative that they acquire 
breadth as well as depth of understanding. 
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Closely associated with the broader interpretation of specializa- 
tion which has been presented is the demand that prospective teach- 
ers secure increasing insight into, and skill in the use of, two impor- 
tant techniques. The first has for its purpose the extension of know]- 
edge in the subject studied. Each important academic field has “‘its 
own body of ideas, its own logic of organization, its own springs of 
human interest, and, if a living field, its own processes of growth and 
expansion.”* It is highly desirable that students pursue knowledge 
to its frontiers, see knowledge in the process of making, feel the thrill 
of intellectual discovery, and be inspired to engage in productive 
study. These experiences are essential if students are to acquire the 
interests and understandings which will enable them to follow de- 
velopments at the frontier in given fields. It would be fortunate, 
indeed, if all young people could come under the influence of teachers 
who make specific contributions from time to time in the subjects 
taught. A second desirable technique enables teachers to discover, 
organize, and interpret facts in various fields that contribute to an 
understanding or solution of broad problems. These techniques are 
of primary importance in revising and expanding both elementary- 
and secondary-school curriculums. Experience shows conclusively 
that, only as teachers are able to deal intelligently and constructively 
with curriculum problems, does teaching rise to higher levels of ex- 
cellence. Unfortunately, a large majority of teachers today are vir- 
tually slaves to the textbook and to traditional methods relating to 
its use. They have never acquired the intellectual independence or 
the habits which are essential in moving freely from one sector of a 
field to another or indeed in going beyond departmental boundaries. 
The difficulties encountered in current efforts to develop broad 
courses at the junior-college level show that genuine problems are 
involved. The reconstruction of curriculums in the lower schools re- 
quires the use of similar methods of research and interpretation. Un- 
fortunately, little has been done in most institutions to prepare 
teachers to assume such responsibilities intelligently. 

Closely associated with the foregoing comments is the demand 
that wider provision be made for individual differences in capacity 


tM. E. Haggerty, “The Academic Phases of the Curriculum in 1950,” Eighth Year- 
book of the American Association of Teachers Colleges (1929), p. 43- 
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and for the development of greater initiative and independence in 
intellectual pursuits. Instruction in many institutions today is ap- 
parently built on the assumption that students are identical. Fur- 
thermore, the criticism has often been repeated that students are 
“spoon fed” and consequently fail to develop intellectual habits 
that insure independent, productive work. These deficiencies have 
been clearly recognized by many institutions, which are now making 
vigorous efforts to acquaint students from the beginning with the 
opportunities open to them, to assign them to courses adapted to 
their level of advancement, and to make it possible for them to 
progress educationally as rapidly as their capacity will permit. Fur- 
thermore, new types of courses are being organized which provide 
unlimited opportunity for achievement at the same time that in- 
creased responsibility is imposed. Stanford University, for example, 
has adopted a so-called ‘“‘independent-study program” which pro- 
vides opportunities that are more comprehensive and that require 
more intensive application than did the courses in the past. They 
also call for more initiative and self-direction and for higher types 
of thinking. These are qualities which are of large importance to 
teachers. It is imperative that teacher-training institutions modify 
the methods employed in content courses in such a way as to insure 
more scholarly habits and greater intellectual independence. 

If the discussion thus far has served its purpose, it should be 
clear that radical changes are desirable in the content and types of 
training provided in subject-matter sequences offered today in many 
institutions training teachers. While the desirability of such changes 
is not limited to instruction for prospective teachers, the changes are 
essential in preparing teachers to assume their obligations intelli- 
gently. The steps taken thus far in some institutions to broaden and 
enrich training in fields of specialization should prove helpful to 
others which may be inspired to attack this problem experimentally. 

Paralleling broad specialization in subject-matter fields, provision 
should be made for prospective teachers to continue liberal educa- 
tion outside the fields of specialization. Dean Haggerty, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, supports this recommendation by two lines of 
argument which merit serious consideration. 
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Increasingly as American life improves, the teacher’s life is to be spent among 
educated people. The best of these have themselves been trained in four-year 
colleges, and some have had added years in professional schools. American so- 
ciety is further in the midst of an enormously increased adult education, with 
libraries, museums, lectures, and courses of instruction for grown-up people on 
every hand. It is only the merest justice that the teacher shall be so trained as 
to be at home in the ever-advancing culture of our time, alert to the widely 
growing world of knowledge, and the fit companion of cultivated men and 
women. 

More than this, society has the right to expect a teacher to be, if not the 
best, at least a dependable, representative of modern culture in the community 
in which he lives and works. He is society’s agent for transmitting this culture 
in the form of organized knowledge to children and youth. It is his business to 
direct and quicken the interests of young people and to make them sensitive to 
the world of ideas ....and action throbbing all about them, growing and 
changing in a thousand ways, and issuing in works of science, history, poetry, 
pictures, music, and thrilling tales. It is the business of our colleges to equip 
for this very exacting mission." 


A foundation for modern culture is established in the courses 
which provide general education. It is greatly extended through 
many courses included in specialized sequences, particularly those 
relating to the humanities and the appreciational arts. In addition, 
there is urgent need of opportunities for those who are not specializ- 
ing in given fields to acquire broader and richer contacts in them. 
The chief aim of these opportunities (and I use this term advisedly) 
is not to master fields of learning. It is rather to open up new vistas 
of understanding and enjoyment, to broaden interests, and to initiate 
habits which will continue to broaden and enrich life after college 
days are over. The traditional type of narrow course for those who 
specialize in given departments will not serve the purpose ade- 
quately. Rather, what are needed are organized opportunities for stu- 
dents who are not specializing in given fields to continue their read- 
ing, study, and contacts in the fields under the direction of inspiring 
leaders. How many such opportunities are needed is a question 
which merits careful study and experimentation. Closely associated 
with these opportunities should be the various clubs which teachers’ 
colleges in particular have fostered because of their cultural value. 


IM. E. Haggerty, op. cit., p. 42. 
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The clubs may thus serve as natural avenues of expression for stu- 
dents pursuing interests in particular fields. Ultimately teacher- 
training institutions should be able to measure and describe in ob- 
jective terms the breadth and quality of the liberal acquirements of 
their students. 

As a supplement to the three types of academic preparation to 
which reference has been made, prospective teachers should receive 
appropriate professional training. In the past it was customary to 
assign students to such courses from the beginning of their college 
program. The traditional two-year curriculum for elementary-school 
teachers, for example, consisted largely of professional courses and 
so-called “review courses.” Not infrequently high-school teachers 
took professional courses from the beginning of their college work 
and devoted from a fourth to a third, or even more, of their time 
to such work. During the last few years two distinct trends have 
developed. First, the amount of time devoted to strictly professional 
courses for both elementary- and secondary-school teachers has been 
greatly reduced in some institutions in response to the urgent de- 
mand for greater breadth and depth of training in subject-matter 
fields. As will be pointed out later, this change need not result in less 
efficient professional training. Second, the time of introducing pro- 
fessional courses into the student’s program has been considerably 
postponed. It is apparent that strictly professional courses should 
not be offered until the requirements of general education have been 
completed, and preferably even much later. Justification for post- 
poning most of the professional training until late in the student’s 
program lies in the fact that problems relating to the content and 
methods of teaching at any level cannot be considered intelligently 
without a reasonably broad understanding of the subject-matter 
fields and relations involved. It is essential, on the other hand, that 
students recognize early the significance that the various phases of 
the curriculum which they are pursuing bear to their personal ad- 
vancement and professional preparation. 

Even more important than the time at which professional train- 
ing is introduced are problems relating to its content and scope. In 
harmony with steps taken elsewhere, a committee of this institution 
was asked some time ago to make a special study of the professional 
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training that should be required. The problem which the committee 
set for itself was defined as follows: (1) to provide a sequence of suffi- 
cient breadth to give prospective teachers a basic understanding of 
their problems, (2) to present such a sequence in the shortest time 
commensurate with superior results, and (3) to organize the courses 
required into a progressive sequence with no unnecessary duplica- 
tion. As a result of study and experimentation extending over a 
period of four years, the Department has tentatively concluded that 
an introductory study of education may be completed in two courses 
preceding special methods and practice teaching. The first is en- 
titled ‘An Introduction to the Study of Education” and is planned 
to give the student an illuminating picture of the American school 
system and of classroom practices and problems. The second is en- 
titled ‘“Educational Psychology” and aims to acquaint students with 
basic facts about the child and the processes involved in learning. It 
is believed that through careful selection and presentation of ma- 
terials these two courses will prepare adequately for the intensive 
study of professional problems in teaching special fields. 

The adoption of this plan imposes large responsibility on special- 
methods courses. For purposes of illustration, reference will be made 
here to professional courses in high-school fields. Such courses should 
be based on the introductory professional courses already described 
and should proceed without duplication to studies of the educational 
significance of the subject or field involved and the professional 
problems which it presents. These courses should also follow or sup- 
plement a scholarly study of a wisely-chosen sequence of courses re- 
lating to the subject or field under consideration. This procedure is 
at variance with current recommendations to the effect that profes- 
sional training in a field should be provided in so-called “profession- 
alized subject-matter courses.” The justification of the plan here 
proposed lies in the fact that each subject or field has its own logic 
and relationships, which merit chief consideration when subject- 
matter courses are taken. Furthermore, a student is prepared to 
consider the problem of enriching and vitalizing instruction in the 
lower schools only after he has studied a field broadly and is thor- 
oughly familiar with its possibilities and relationships. 

The reorganization of special-methods courses which has been 
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effected here differs from prevailing practice in another important 
respect. Instead of a separate professional course for each segment 
of a field, such as botany, zodlogy, biology, general science, physics, 
and chemistry, only one course is offered for the field of science as a 
whole. Experience shows clearly that the principles involved in 
teaching closely related subjects are similar and that the problems 
of teaching one science in a modern high school cannot be studied 
without reference to the entire science curriculum. Similar state- 
ments may be made with respect to other fields. Provision of special- 
methods courses based on fields rather than specific subjects not only 
conserves time and energy but gives students the integrated view of 
the problems of teaching which is necessary in the reconstruction of 
the curriculums and methods of teaching in both elementary and 
secondary schools. 

An additional problem relates to the department or departments 
responsible for the organization and presentation of special-methods 
courses. In the early history of teacher training in this country, 
both subject matter and methods were taught by the same instruc- 
tor. This plan had many obvious advantages. In the course of time, 
however, the subject matter of each field expanded and became a 
matter of absorbing, if not exclusive, interest. Furthermore, special- 
ized interests developed in the field of methods. As a result, the di- 
vorce between subject matter and methods departments became 
more or less complete. It is obvious, however, that the problems of 
organizing and presenting materials in special fields can today be 
solved effectively only through the co-operative effort of two kinds 
of specialists. The educational expert, for example, may determine 
through experimentation the intellectual habits that characterize 
pupils at given levels in the school. He may also develop techniques 
by which the appropriateness and effectiveness of instruction for 
specific groups and individuals can be determined. Subject-matter 
specialists, on the other hand, who represent such fields as the social 
sciences, the natural sciences, or the humanities, may select rich 
materials relating to contemporary issues from the vast resources at 
their command. Through the co-operative effort of specialists of both 
types, rich bodies of material may be adapted to the level of maturity 
of the pupils for whom the material is intended. I anticipate that in 
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the near future special-methods courses will be developed largely 
through the active co-operation of the various departments con- 
cerned and also that the problems involved will be subjected to 
continuous study and experimentation just as problems which 
cross departmental boundaries in the social-science division, for 
example, are now being attacked by groups of specialists. 

Many other problems relating to the professional training of 
teachers should be considered, such as apprentice teaching preceding 
actual service, more advanced training following the basic prepara- 
tion which has been described, the cultivation of appropriate pro- 
fessional attitudes (particularly those which lead to continuous 
critical studies of teaching activities), and the need for co-operation 
of all teacher-training institutions in the development of those scien- 
tific facts and principles which determine efficient teaching; but time 
will not permit. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize again the fact that the schools of 
tomorrow must be more closely integrated with the changing social 
order than were the schools of the past. This result can be achieved 
successfully only as higher institutions prepare teachers to assume 
successfully the broader responsibilities that are involved. The fore- 
going analysis of the changes needed in the academic and profes- 
sional training of teachers has been intended merely to suggest prob- 
lems which merit consideration in the development of appropriate 
curriculums for teachers. The various phases of the curriculums that 
have been discussed represent centers about which productive re- 
search may be organized. Because of the very nature of the prob- 
lems involved, they can be solved only through the hearty co-opera- 
tion of subject-matter and professional departments in any institu- 
tion that attempts to train teachers. It is essential also that the 
problems be attacked experimentally with a clear understanding of 
the broader functions that schools should serve in contemporary life. 
Only through such means can popular education rise to the breadth 
and excellence demanded by the new social order. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL VOCABULARY OF 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


L. C. PRESSEY 
Ohio State University 


M. K. ELAM 
Ironton High School, Ironton, Ohio 


PURPOSES AND TECHNIQUES OF THE INVESTIGATION 


At the time this study was undertaken four vocabulary investiga- 
tions had been made: one by Haley,‘ one by Pressey,” one by Brooks,’ 
and one by Wilson.‘ The authors of these studies seemed inclined to 
list all the technical words appearing in arithmetic textbooks, some- 
times with indications of relative importance and sometimes without, 
rather than to suggest an essential ‘‘core’”’ of words that are absolute- 
ly necessary. The total number of different terms secured from all 
these sources combined was over one thousand. It seemed to the 
writers that the available lists, totaling such a large number of dif- 
ferent words, needed to be studied and organized in order that those 
words which are fundamental could be isolated from the many which 
obviously are not. To determine the words which should be included 
in a list of essentials, this study was undertaken. In the course of 
the work three criteria were used. 

1. The frequency of each word in each study was considered. The 
four studies were so made that a mere addition of frequencies into a 
grand total was not possible. One study did not include a frequency 
count and consequently could not be used at this point. However, 

1 Maude Haley, “Technical Vocabulary of Public School Mathematics.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, Ohio State University, 1926. 

2L. C. Pressey, Special Vocabularies in the School Subjects, No. 3. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1924. 

3. S. Brooks, “A Study of the Technical and Semi-technical Vocabulary of Arith- 
metic,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), V (May 6, 1926), 
219-22. 


4 Unpublished data gathered by W. K. Wilson, New York State Department of 
Education. 
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it was probably better in any case to select words from each of the 
other three investigations separately and then to determine which 
words emerged as of high frequency in all three. Those words that — 
occurred in the highest third in frequency in at least two of the three 
studies were, therefore, selected as being frequent enough to warrant 
at least temporary inclusion as essential words. From the original 
1,040 words, 274 words were selected by this criterion. 

2. All words, whether frequent or not, were next rated for impor- 
tance. In this task the co-operation of over one hundred elementary- 
school teachers was obtained. Each teacher rated each word as “‘es- 
sential” if she thought arithmetic could not be taught without it, as 
“accessory” if she thought it important but not vital, or as “non- 
essential” if she thought it of little value or of no technical meaning. 
These reactions were then combined to give a rating of importance 
for each word. Those words were kept that were considered essential 
by half or more of the teachers. From the original 1,040 words, 326 
were selected by this criterion. 

3. As a final criterion, in addition to the frequency counts and 
importance ratings, every word was considered as to its “social use- 
fulness,” that is, usefulness in everyday life outside the classroom. 
In this connection various studies‘ of the problems actually met in 
everyday life were consulted to see what terms were needed in their 
solution. A study was also made of the research? showing what arith- 
metical vocabulary was necessary for work in chemistry or other 
courses involving mathematics. A very thorough and careful study 
by Himebaugh‘ on the units of measure was of great service in the 

« For instance, G. M. Wilson, “A Survey of the Social and Business Use of Arith- 
metic,” Second Report of the Committee on Minimal Essentials in Elementary-School 
Subjects, pp. 128-42. Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1917. See also 
Edward L. Thorndike, The Psychology of Arithmetic, pp. 1-26. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922. 

2Luella Cole Pressey, “The Needs of Freshmen in the Field of Mathematics,” 
School Science and Mathematics, XXX (March, 1930), 238-43. 

3 Oscar Himebaugh, “‘A Vocabulary Study of the English and Metric Units of Meas- 
ure Used in Secondary-School Science Textbooks,” Educational Research Bulletin 
(Ohio State University), VI (November 9, 1927), 339-42} “Conclusion of the Vocabu- 
lary Study of English and Metric Units of Measure,” Educational Research Bulletin 
(Ohio State University), VIII (April 17, 1929), 175-80. 
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corresponding section of the vocabulary list. From these various 
sources a rating of general social value was obtained for each word. 
By this criterion, only 103 words were selected. 

The next step was to select those words that seemed to meet all 
three criteria—words that were frequent, important, and generally 
useful. When the 274 words selected on the basis of frequency, the 
326 on importance, and the 103 on social value were combined, it 
was found that only 117 words met all three criteria (and 16 of these 
were questioned as to social usefulness). These 117 technical terms 
may, then, be regarded as the essential ‘“‘core” of arithmetic words 
without which no child can progress in the subject. 


THE RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


For convenience in presentation, the words have been grouped 
according to related meanings. This procedure has not altered the 
number of words in the list but has merely rearranged them. 

The starred words in the list are those which have reasonably high 
frequency and were rated as important by teachers but about which 
there is some question of general value outside the classroom. For 
teachers of arithmetic the entire list may be regarded as vital. 


Section I. NoTATION AND NUMERATION 


Roman numeral zero whole number 
*unit *square root 


SEcTION II. OPERATIONS WITH INTEGERS 


addition *borrow times 
*carry minus (take away) _ divide 
sum subtract 

plus multiply 


Section III. FRActTIONS 


*cancel common fraction 


*common denominator ‘*improper fraction reduce 
*factor invert decimal fraction 
*mixed number numerator tenths 


*prime factor denominator 


“terms 
hundredths 
decimal point 
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Section IV. Units oF MEASUREMENT 

*avoirdupois century second 

ton annually mile 

ounce quarterly cubic inch 
*rod inch cubic foot 

acre nickel 
*degree cent 

peck dime 

bushel dollar 

quart square inch 

gallon square foot 

pint square yard 

dozen i square mile 


SEcTION V. PRaAcTICAL MEASUREMENTS 
height base scale 
length hypotenuse circle 
depth circumference square. 
width diameter rectangle 
breadth diagonal triangle 

*perimeter radius angle 
area pi *sphere 
dimensions volume solid 
altitude capacity 


SEcTION VI. INTEREST AND PERCENTAGE 


per cent duty face value 
percentage sign (%) customs interest 
profit import maker 
commission export indorser 
discount policy note 

loss premium principal 
tax valuation 


SEcTION VII. GENERAL 


problem 

solve 

equal 

PRACTICAL USE OF THE RESULTS 

The list itself should prove valuable, but, in order to make easily 
possible the integration of these results with the regular schooi 
routine, the writers have constructed a test covering each of these 
117 essentials. A few items from this test are here presented. It 
should be noticed that these test items do not call for a definition; 
neither do they involve complicated manipulations. The child shows 
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his understanding of a term by recognizing it in a simple and natural 
setting. 
5. In the problem below, what number would you have to carry? 
76 
11. Which problem tells you to divide one number by another? 
426 321 38)179 18X13= 
— 
24. Which of the following is read as “‘3 tenths?” 
303 310 3 33 
29. Ifa thing happens annually how often does it happen? Twice a year ___ 
once a month ____ once a year ____ once every two years ___ 
68. An automobile salesman sold an automobile for $1200. He received $60, 


or 5%, for his sale. What is this $60 called? Interest ___ commission 
deposit ____ sale __ 


It is hoped that teachers will make use of these materials in order 
to locate the weaknesses in the essential vocabulary of each pupil. 
A tabulation of the results item by item would show the teacher 
which words need further drill on the part of the entire group. If 
each child’s errors are marked on his paper and the paper is returned, 


the child can then be instructed to find for himself the meanings of 
those words he has missed, such incidental help being given by the 
teacher as may be necessary. 

In closing, the writers would like to stress the vital importance of 
technical vocabulary. They are convinced that one outstanding 
source of error in arithmetic problems and of antagonism toward 
arithmetic lies in the fact that the children do not know what the 
words mean. Most investigations of the matter seem to show that 
knowledge of subject matter and mastery of technical vocabulary go 
hand in hand. The teacher who wishes the children in her class 
really to master even simple arithmetic needs to make an effort to 
obtain complete understanding of these relatively few vital terms. 
It should, of course, be understood that this list contains only the 
minimal essentials. Presumably, there are other ‘terms which it is 
desirable for children to know, but those given in the list are the 
words without which progress in arithmetic would be meager if not 
altogether impossible. 
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COMPUTATIONAL ERRORS MADE BY TEACHERS 
OF ARITHMETIC 


WALTER SCRIBNER GUILER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Many investigations have sought to discover the types of diffi- 
culties which pupils encounter in acquiring mastery of the funda- 
mental tools of learning. However, no studies have been reported, 
as far as the writer is aware, showing the extent to which complete 
mastery of the tool subjects has been attained by the pupil’s teach- 
ers. The purpose of the study reported in this article was to discover 
the nature and extent of computational errors which teachers of 
arithmetic make in solving examples of types frequently found in 
life-situations. It seems conceivable that many of the learning diffi- 
culties exhibited by pupils might be readily overcome if the teachers 
themselves were expert in the abilities which are the implied out- 
comes of the subjects taught. 

During the first term of the summer school at Miami University 
in 1930, the Guiler-Christofferson Diagnostic Survey Test in Com- 
putational Arithmetic was given to thirty-seven students who were 
enrolled in the writer’s course in educational and mental tests. The 
arithmetic test covers five phases of computation: (1) whole num- 
bers, (2) fractions, (3) decimals, (4) practical measurements, and (5) 
percentage. Five abilities are included in each part of the test, and 
each ability is measured by means of twoexamples. Each example has 
a value of one point, the highest possible score being fifty points. The 
particular abilities measured by the test can readily be inferred from 
the examples listed in Table ITI. 

Of the thirty-seven students who took the test, twenty-two had 
taught arithmetic, along with other subjects, in the public schools 
of Ohio during the regular school year that had just closed. All these 
in-service teachers were high-school graduates and had had one or 
more years of professional training. One of the teachers had taught 
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in the ninth grade; four, in the eighth grade; two, in the sixth grade; 
one, in the fifth grade; four, in the fourth grade; three, in the third 
grade; five, in the second grade; and two, in the first grade. The 
data on which this study is based were derived from an analysis of 
the test papers of the twenty-two teachers, whose scores on the 
test are presented in Table I. 
A comparison of Table I with the standards given in Table IT re- 
veals a number of significant facts. First, the median score for the 
_twenty-two teachers was slightly below the standard median for 
college Sophomores. Second, there was marked variation in achieve- 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS ACCORDING TO SCORES 
ON THE GUILER-CHRISTOFFERSON DIAGNOSTIC SURVEY 
TEST IN COMPUTATIONAL ARITHMETIC 


Number of 
Teachers 


I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 


ment; the highest score was almost four times as large as the lowest 
score. Third, some of the teachers manifested outstanding ability in 
computation; one-half of them reached or exceeded the median 
standard for college Sophomores, and one teacher made a perfect 
score. Fourth, several of the teachers exhibited marked weakness in 
computation. The median standard for college Freshmen was not 
attained by five of the teachers; four fell below the standard for the 
ninth grade, which marks the last year of the junior high school; 
and one teacher’s score was less than the standard for the fifth grade. 

Two examples were used to measure each of the’ twenty-five abili- 
ties included in the diagnostic-survey test, the examples being ar- 
ranged in cycle form. The examples comprising the first cycle, to- 
gether with the number and percentage of teachers who failed to 


Number of 
Score Score Teachers 
Mean... .... 35-5 
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obtain the correct answer to each example, are given in Table III. 
Several striking facts are revealed by an analysis of this table. First, 
there was a wide range in the percentages of wrong answers that 
were obtained for the various examples listed in the table; the per- 
centages ranged from o in the case of Example 13 to 68 in the case 
of Example 7. The average percentage of incorrect answers on all 
the examples presented in the table is 33.8. Second, many of the 
examples were solved incorrectly by a considerable proportion of 
the twenty-two teachers. One example (No. 7) was missed by more 
than two-thirds of the teachers; six examples (Nos. 5, 7, 14, 17, 19, 


TABLE II 


GRADE STANDARDS FOR GUILER-CHRISTOFFERSON 
Dracnostic SurvEY 1n Compvu- 
TATIONAL ARITHMETIC 


Grade 


College Sophomore 
College Freshman 


and 23) were missed by one-half or more of the teachers; and twelve 
examples (Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 14, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24, and 25) were 
missed by more than one-third of the teachers. Only eight of the 
twenty-five examples (Nos. 4, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 20, and 21) were 
missed by less than one-fourth of the teachers. Third, when the 
fundamental operations are considered, it is found that more wrong 
answers were made in the case of examples involving subtraction 
and division than in the case of examples involving addition and 
multiplication. On the basis of the incorrect answers given to the 
first twenty examples in Table III, the four operations rank in the 
following order: division, subtraction, addition, and multiplication. 
Fourth, when the five major parts of the test are considered, it is 


Standard 
Median : 
Score 
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found that the examples dealing with practical measurements had 
the largest number of incorrect answers and that the examples deal- 


TABLE III 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS MAKING ERRORS ON 
EXAMPLES IN First oF Two Cycies COMPRISING THE DIAGNOSTIC- 


Survey In COMPUTATIONAL ARITHMETIC 


EXAMPLES COMPRISING THE First Cycie* 


‘TEACHERS MIssInG EXAMPLES 


Number 


Per Cent 


Part I—Whole Numbers: 
1. Add: 2689, 7655, 7974, 3279, 8868, 2697......... 
2. Subtract 95849 from 
4. Divide 31625 by 4 and show remainder.......... 
5. Divide 67092 by 86 and show remainder......... 
Part II—Fractions: 
10. Change 8{ to an improper fraction.............. 
Part I1I—Decimals: 
11. Copy and add: 89.8, 268.75, 76, and 35.6........ 
12. Copy and subtract: 3.83 from 8.6............... 
13. Place a decimal point in the following product: 
14. Place a decimal point in the following quotient: 
986.79 + 2.667 =37.. 
15. Change 44 to a decimal. Carry answer to three 
Part IV—Practical Measurements: 
16. Copy and add (give answer in Ib. and oz.): 2 lb.; 
17. Copy and subtract (give answer in hr. and min.): 
18. Copy and multiply (give answer in ft. and in.): 
19. Copy and divide (give answer in bu. and pk.): 11 bu. 
ao. Reduce to Ib: and 
Part V—Percentage: 
22. 14 games is % of 16 games................ 
24. 20% less than $4.80 is 
25. An increase from $16 to $20 is ____ % increase... . 


CO WH 


wt 


II 


II 


9 
10 


ing with decimals had the smallest number of incorrect answers. 


* Each of the twenty-five abilities included in the test is measured by two examples arranged in cycle 
form. Only the examples comprising the first cycle are presented in this table. 


Fifth, the example in whole numbers that was missed most frequent- 


ly involved long division; the example missed most often in fractions 


| 
32 
36 
36 
23 
59 
36 
68 
18 
32 
5 
18 
14 
° 
= 50 
7 32 
6 27 
55 
8 36 
13 59 
5 23 
: 5 23 
6 27 
= 5° 
45 
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and mixed numbers involved subtraction; the most difficult example 
in decimals involved placing the decimal point in division; the most 
difficult example in practical measurements involved division of de- 
nominate numbers; and the most difficult example in percentage in- 
volved finding a number when a percentage of the number is known. 

The major divisions of the diagnostic-survey test and the indi- 
vidual teachers who failed to obtain correct answers to all the ex- 
amples listed under each division in Table III are shown in Table IV. 
A study of Table IV shows that the teachers varied widely in ability 
to work correctly all the examples listed in each division. Thus, one 
of the twenty-two teachers made a perfect score, and two other 


TABLE IV 


Major FIELDs OF COMPUTATIONAL ARITHMETIC IN WHICH 
INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS MADE Errors* 


TEACHER 
ToTaL 
11/213) 4]5|6]7]| 8] 9 12) 13 | 14/15 19] 20] 21 | 22 
Fractions...... XI. |X| XTX TX |X| 18 
Total..... 1] 3} 3] 3] 4] 3] 5} 5] S| 5} 5] 5] 4] 5] 5] 4] 5] 5] 5] 5} 86 


* The numbers in the top horizontal row refer to individual teachers who took the diagnostic-survey 
test. Each cross means that some teacher failed to obtain a correct answer to one or more of the five exam- 
ples in some one of the five groups of examples presented in Table III. 


teachers made errors only in the examples in which percentage is in- 
volved; on the other hand, twelve teachers made errors in one or 
more examples in each part of the test. Further study of Table IV 
shows that marked individuality characterized the phases of com- 
putational arithmetic in which errors were made. Teachers 4 and 5, 
for instance, each made errors in three fields of computation; analysis 
shows, however, that in only two fields were errors made by both 
teachers. 

Table V shows the individual teachers who made errors in work- 
ing each of the twenty-five examples presented in Table III. A num- 
ber of salient facts are disclosed by a study of Table V. One fact is 
that the teachers varied greatly with respect to the total number of 
examples in which errors were made. Teacher 1, for instance, made 
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a perfect score; on the other hand, Teacher 22 missed twenty-one 
of the twenty-five examples. Individual differences are also pro- 
nounced when the different groups of examples are considered. Thus, 
TABLE V 
EXAMPLES ON WHIcH INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS MaprE Errors* 


EXAMPLE 


Whole numbers: 


XXXXX 


Number missed . . 
Fractions: 
6 


XXXXXK_ 


on 


Number missed. . 
Measurements: 


Lal 


XXX 
XXXXX 


Number missed. . 
Percentage: 


X: XXX | Xo 
oo 


XXXXX 


x|x 
4 


Number missed. . 
Total 


wn 


o} 3] 4) 4! 7] 8| of 


* The numbers in the first column refer to the various examples listed in Table III; those in the top hori- 
zontal row refer to individual teachers who took the diagnostic-survey test, 


: 

TEACHER 

‘ 7] 8| 9 20/21/22 

Number missed. 1| of 1 2| 2| 2| 3) 4] 2 1| 2| 36 

Decimals: 

187 
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while three teachers made no errors in any of the examples involving 
whole numbers, one teacher missed all five of these examples. A sec- 
ond fact is that the teachers manifested marked individuality in the 
specific examples in which errors were made. Teachers 11 and 12 
each made errors in nine examples; however, errors were made in 
only four of the examples by both. A third fact is that more teachers 
obtained correct answers for all five examples in the part of the test 
involving decimals than in any of the other groups of examples. 

One of the most interesting phases of this study consisted in an 
attempt to discover the nature of the computational errors that were 
made. The following case studies reveal the types of errors made by 
three of the teachers in working the first three groups of examples 
found in Table ITI. 

Case 1.—In Example 1 the teacher failed to carry a number in the 
tens’ place. In Example 3 a wrong response was made to a number 
combination (8x 4=42). In Example 6 an error was made in chang- 
ing a fraction to one having a larger denominator (= 5%,). In Ex- 
ample 7 the teacher failed to find the least common denominator. In 
Example 14 the decimal point was incorrectly placed in the quotient. 
In Example 15 the teacher failed to carry the answer to three decimal 
places as directed. 

Case 2.—In Example 1 three errors were made. One of the errors 
was caused by failure to carry a number in the tens’ place; the other 
two errors were caused by wrong reactions to number combinations. 
In Example 5 an error was made in the subtraction phase of division 
(670—602=72). In Example 7 the teacher used the wrong process— 
adding instead of subtracting. In Example 9 an error was made in 
changing an improper fraction to a mixed number (4$=42;8;). In 
Example 11 two errors were made in copying figures in proper 
column order. In Example 12 an error was made in copying (.6 being 
written .06). In Example 14 the error was caused by incorrect place- 
ment of the decimal point in the quotient (the answer being written 
as 37 instead of 370). In Example 15 the dividend and the divisor 
were reversed. 

Case 3.—In Example 1 the error was caused by a wrong reaction 
to a number combination. In Example 2 two errors were made 
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(18574495849 = 80995). In Example 3 three errors were made. 
One was in a multiplication combination, and the other two were in 
the addition phase of multiplication. In Example 5 two errors were 
made. One consisted in failure to use a zero in the quotient, and the 
other was an error in subtraction. In Example 6 an error was made 
in reducing an improper fraction to a mixed number ($}=1}4). In 
Example 7 the error was caused by failure to borrow in subtracting 
6$ from 12}. In Example g three errors were made. One consisted in 
failure to convert properly a mixed number to an improper fraction; 
another consisted in failure to invert the divisor; and a third error 
was made in cancellation. In Example 14 an error was made in the 
placement of the decimal point in the quotient. 
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EXERCISES IN READERS 


EDWARD WILLIAM DOLCH 
University of Illinois 


All modern reading books contain reading exercises as well as the 
usual story or fact material. Some books feature such exercises, and 
some treat them as merely incidental to the usual reading matter. 
The exercises are of many types, and different books contain differ- 
ent assortments of these types. In this situation supervisors and 
teachers of reading may well pause to consider just what are the val- 
ues and the functions of reading exercises. How are the exercises 
related to the purposes of the school or to the work in reading? 
How does the function of one type differ from that of another? 
The following analysis tries to give an answer to these questions. 

Separate and distinct consideration must be given to (1) reading 
tests used for survey or diagnostic purposes, (2) reading exercises 
used for seat work in the usual school or in schools using systems of 
individual progress in reading similar to that called the “Winnetka 
Plan,” and (3) exercises in the school reader intended for the teach- 
ing of reading according to the methods generally used throughout 
the country. Exercises of the third type are here under discussion, 
and a further limit is placed on the discussion by the fact that only 
exercises appearing in readers for the primary grades are dealt with. 
It may be that principles to be followed in those grades would not 
apply at a later period in the teaching of reading. Accordingly, the 
writer will list and evaluate the considerations that may or should 
determine what kind of exercises should be used in readers for the 
primary grades. 

Custom.—As soon as some readers included exercises, all readers 
had to use them. Each new series or each revision of an old series 
gave at intervals some activities that could be called ‘reading exer- 
cises.”” Sheer imitation showed itself in the varied and miscellaneous 
character of the exercises. All sorts of “stunts” were devised. One 
book copied from all previous readers. Perhaps this procedure 
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should not be too severely criticized since it is typical of much school 
activity, the aim being merely to give children something to do 
without much questioning of why they should be doing it or why 
they should be doing one thing rather than another. After the 
amount of experimentation which has been done with exercises in 
school readers, it is time to ask just why there should be exercises 
and just what the exercises should be. 

Testing.—In the primary grades the child’s ability to read a sen- 
tence or a page is usually tested by having the child read it aloud. 
This test will continue to be the usual test because it is the simplest, 
quickest, and most natural. By oral reading, every page of a primary 
reading book is tested. Every child is tested in this way every day. 
Thus, the teacher should know at any time what a child’s abilities 
and difficulties are. Why, then, should the occasional exercise page 
be considered a test of reading in anything like the usual meaning of 
testing? 

The situation is different in the case of any book designed entirely 
for seat reading or for use in schemes of individual progress. In that 
case there is no oral-reading check on what the children are doing. 
Books intended strictly for such reading should be used with real 
reading tests in order that the children’s progress may be checked 
and their difficulties discovered. Such tests might be placed in the 
books, but experience indicates that individual reading tests need 
to be of such length and thoroughness that they must be issued 
separately. Their proper application as tests also requires that they 
be separate from the book. Since this article is concerned not with 
seat work nor with individual reading but with primary reading as 
usually conducted, the exercises included in reading books intended 
for the usual primary class cannot be considered suitable for testing 
seat work. 

From another point of view it is evident that the testing value of 
the reading exercises in the book would be negligible indeed. Sup- 
pose there are ten or a dozen items in an exercise. There will be fif- 
teen to twenty children in the reading class. If some children fail 
when called on, each child may be tested on a single item. How 
well would his reading ability be tested? Obviously the testing value 
of a page of items when employed in the usual class is so slight as to 
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deserve no serious consideration as compared with the testing given 
by constant oral reading five days a week. 

Though it may be admitted that reading exercises in primary 
books can hardly be included for the purpose of testing reading, it 
must be realized that the forms of the exercises have largely been 
copied from reading tests. This procedure has been natural since 
most makers of readers have merely looked about for some form of 
“stunt” without considering thoroughly the purposes to be served. 
Teachers must beware, therefore, of the tendency to copy reading 
tests without reason. Authors of readers may use the same forms as 
the tests, but they should have a different reason for doing so. 

Inierest.—It is doubtless true that exercises add interest both to 
the reading book and to the learning of reading. They may accom- 
plish this result merely by giving variety and novelty. Pictures of 
interesting kinds can be used. The exercises can have the appeal of a 
game, for example, riddles and some multiple-choice exercises. They 
can have the humor that goes with nonsense sentences, as do some 
multiple-choice exercises, some matching exercises, and many true- 
false or ‘‘yes-no”’ statements. They can call for all sorts of interest- 
ing activity in the form of handwork or of plays and games. 

Since, then, the supplying of interest is a function of exercises in 
readers, we should ask: ‘“To what extent do the reading books need 
this addition? Is the provision of an exercise after each selection 
enough to add interest? Should more exercises be provided at the 
back of the book? Do the selections themselves provide enough in- 
terest and variety so that an exercise between selections is not always 
needed for this purpose?” We should also ask, “Which are the most 
interesting kinds of exercises?’ Research to determine the kinds of 
exercises liked best by children would be valuable. Of course, the 
teachers can be asked which kind the children seem to like best. 

Finally, it may be said that interest alone will not justify reading 
exercises. The exercises must also contribute to the teaching of 
reading, and this contribution should be at least as great as that 
made by a page of regular text. 

Word recognition.—To teach children to recognize words which 
they have not previously seen or to recognize more swiftly words 
which they have already seen is the chief problem of primary-reading 
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instruction. If the whole reader is to teach word recognition, the 
exercises particularly should contribute to this end. In two ways, at 
least, reading exercises can teach word recognition better than an 
equal amount of text. 

First, words that should be reviewed can be repeated. The text 
reviews words by bringing them up in the story, but it cannot do 
this sufficiently with all words. Some words simply cannot be re- 
peated an adequate number of times in the text or cannot be re- 
peated at properly spaced intervals. Nevertheless, the words must 
be seen and recognized again by the children in order that they 
may not forget the words. Here reading exercises fill an imperative 
need. Because the sentences of the exercises need have no particu- 
larly close connection with one another, almost any desired words 
can be used. Word forms on which practice is needed can again be 
associated with their sound, and their appearance or makeup can 
be examined more closely. Thus, the previous work on these forms 
may be preserved from loss. 

Second, reading exercises can help teach word recognition 
through word comparison. Multiple-choice items with the same 
beginnings and endings or with other similar parts require that the 
children practice word analysis and consequently learn the makeup 
of words which they have previously recognized by general outline. 
This practice is something that the exercises can give which the usual 
text cannot. The only difficulty is that the occasional exercise can- 
not do the job nearly well enough. Only a set of seat-work exercises 
can carry on word comparison adequately. Nevertheless, the exer- 
cises in the reader may well suggest this method of teaching word 
recognition to the teacher who does not have seat-work exercise 
pads. For this purpose alone occasional word-comparison exercises 
are justified. 

Exercise pages arranged as a picture dictionary, little sketches 
illustrating words appearing beneath or beside the drawings, may 
also be used to teach word recognition. They may serve the purpose. 
of introducing new words, at the same time lightening the new- 
word burden of the pages to follow. However, when a new word is 
introduced in this way, the child is likely to look only at the general 
outline or appearance of the word. Such knowledge may serve for a 
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time but will soon have to be supplemented by more detailed knowl- 
edge of the word form such as is provided by word comparison. 

Thinking and self-expression.—Is the purpose of the reading book 
merely to teach word recognition? Makers of readers and all pro- 
gressive school men agree that it is not. The school reader must also 
give the children knowledge of the world about them or of the world 
of stories that should be the heritage of all children. This knowledge 
is not to be transmitted, however, by a “pouring-in” process, as an 
older psychology imagined. If reading is to be truly educative, there 
must be reaction, or thinking about it, on the part of the children. 
Teachers know that many children think about what they read be- 
cause they ask questions or tell their thoughts. It is not enough, 
however, to leave this activity to chance or to the haphazard re- 
sponses made by the children of their own accord. Good teachers 
have always “discussed” or “talked over” the reading material, 
stimulating thinking and suggesting questions, problems, or interest- 
ing reflections on it. All teachers should be encouraged to do the 
same thing, that is, not simply to talk about the selections but to 
cause the children to think and talk about the reading material. 
Teachers’ manuals help teachers to perform this task, but reading 
exercises can also assist. In fact, the aim of the reading exercises 
should be to cause thought and discussion, since the reader is in the 
hands of all the pupils and the questions in it have a greater force 
than those asked orally by the teacher. 

Th. reading exercise that requires only recognition cannot be said 
to produce much thinking. Riddles and most multiple-choice and 
matching exercises are of this type. True-false and “‘yes-no”’ exer- 
cises also are usually handled by mere recognition. Completion exer- 
cises require recall but often no judgment. Questions are more likely 
to cause thinking, but not if they merely call for locating and reading 
part of the selection. Real thinking is required by questions that 
call for telling part of the story, since they require selection of mate- 
rial and selection of words to use in the telling. Much better are 
questions that call for explanations of some sort. These questions 
may ask for things not in the story, such as reasons for the actions of 
the characters, the probable sequel to the story, or the pupil’s rea- 
sons for liking a particular character. 
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Questions that require more than a word in answer give practice 
in self-expression. This practice is most important, as it has been 
pointed out that children’s growth in consecutive thinking probably 
depends largely on their opportunities for consecutive speech. Good 
teachers have always felt the importance of letting little children 
“tell things.” The reading exercise can help insure that all teachers 
will give children opportunities for this kind of growth. 

Study.—Some reading books are called “study readers” and fea- 
ture exercises that require either memory of details or the looking-up 
of these details in the selections read. In this respect these books 
resemble reading tests which attempt to measure comprehension 
by asking detailed questions about a paragraph read. The purpose 
of such study readers is said to be to “‘train in careful reading” or to 
“increase comprehension” or the like. We should frankly face the 
fact, however, that the immediate result is to produce slow reading 
and to put a premium on memory. Asking for details can have no 
other result. 

Whatever be our attitude toward the teaching of study in the later 
grades, we can all agree that in the primary grades little emphasis 
on the memorizing type of study is required. The material is still so 
simple and so easily visualized that remembering comes easily 
enough. Instead, the thinking type of study is needed. Habits of 
reacting to reading should be cultivated rather than habits of repeat- 
ing what is read. From this point of view, the preceding section dis- 
cussing exercises to produce thinking covers the question of study 
in these grades. 

Seat work.—Should exercises in reading books give directions for 
seat work? The question may have several answers. First, seat work 
cannot be much assisted by a half-dozen or a dozen reading exercises. 
Modern seat-work pads must provide from seventy to one hundred 
pages for one semester’s work, one page for each day. Therefore, 
even if several reading books were used each semester, the exercises 
providing for seat work could not take the place of work pads or 
other provisions. 

Nevertheless, many primary readers provide exercises giving di- 
rections for cutting, drawing, folding, coloring, etc. These exercises 
tend to increase interest in the reading book rather than to teach 
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reading because each exercise follows the story. In fact, it may even 
be said that the reading makes the seat work interesting rather than 
the reverse. That the seat work can be a true help to reading is 
shown by the fact that one series of readers has made a strong appeal 
by consistently putting seat-work units before the stories. Thus, not 
only is interest in the stories aroused but preparation for their 
vocabulary is also made. This result is accomplished, however, by 
seat-work pads rather than by exercises in the books. 

If the reading is to be used to help the seat work, a long series of 
seat-work projects should be described in the manual for the teacher. 
This series should give something for the children to do at their 
seats every day and give a sufficient number of activities to enable 
the teacher to choose seat work which she likes and for which she 
has facilities. 

Directions for plays and games.—Exercises that give directions for 
games, dramatizations, and the like may be compared to those pro- 
viding seat work in that the reading book must fit in somehow with a 
program which is larger than the reading itself. In every class the 
teacher needs a rather definite program of social activity. To suit her 
class, this activity must be of a certain kind. Social activities must 
be given often enough to relieve monotony but not often enough to 
destroy concentration. The program must be planned to secure cer- 
tain habits and attitudes. It must, in any case, suit the teacher’s 
own ideas and abilities. The reading exercises cannot assist much 
with this classroom program. The teacher will require many class- 
room games; at best, a reading exercise can only occasionally sug- 
gest a game. At times the social activity will be a dramatization 
of some kind. The stories in the reader furnish excellent materials 
for this purpose, but a page addressed to the children cannot utilize 
these materials nearly enough. Again, these activities ought to be 
suggested in the teacher’s manual. There let many complete plays 
and games be fully described, and let the teacher use these at the 
most opportune times. Only in this way can the reading material be 
of the greatest classroom use. 

Summary.—tThe considerations that should apply in determining 
the kinds of exercises to be given in readers for the primary grades 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Custom, though a common de- 
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termining factor, should not have weight. (2) Testing should not 
be the aim of the reading exercises in primary readers because these 
exercises cannot and need not perform that function. (3) Interest 
should be supplied by the exercises, though the exercises should also 
teach reading. (4) Word recognition should be taught by the read- 
ing exercises by the use of word repetition, word comparison, and 
matching with pictures. (5) Thinking and self-expression should by 
all means be required by the reading exercises. Questions that re- 
quire extended original answers are especially useful in securing 
thought and expression. (6) Study is best taught in the primary 
grades by exercises that require thinking rather than by exercises 
that require detailed reading. (7) Seat work cannot be adequately 
or profitably provided by reading exercises. (8) Plays and games, 
like seat work, require an extended program that goes far beyond 
the possibilities of reading exercises. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that primary reading books 
which are to be used as basic readers are commonly used should pro- 
vide exercises designed to provide (1) interest, (2) word recognition, 
and (3) thinking and self-expression. Seat work and plays and games 
can be included occasionally as suggestions to the teachers of what 
can be done in those directions. 


Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Kinderggrten-primary education.—In recent years school officials have given 
increased attention to the problems of articulation of the divisions existing in 
school systems. For persons particularly interested in articulated programs of 
learning for children from four and a half to nine years of age, a recent mono- 
graph' by Julia Letheld Hahn will be found helpful. It includes four distinct 
units: (1). sketches of the growth of kindergarten-primary education and cer- 
tain aspects of related specialized supervision, (2) integrations of selected theo- 
ries regarding (a) the nature of kindergarten-primary education and (b) the na- 
ture of supervision, (3) changes occurring in the organization of kindergarten- 
primary education in San Francisco primarily during the period of Miss Hahn’s 
service as the supervisor in charge, and (4) questionnaire studies of the teachers’ 
reactions to the various supervisory activities utilized in the supervisory pro- 
gram. 

Chapter i, dealing with the first unit, illustrates in a practical way the man- 
ner in which a supervisory officer endeavors to study trends in the fields of her 
special interests. It indicates a method of obtaining value from existing educa- 
tional literature. Because of all the demands which the author was apparently 
striving to meet in the writing of her dissertation, the historical treatment is 
necessarily not exhaustive. The reader will miss, for example, references to the 
writings of pioneer workers in the same field, such as Sarah Ann Dynes, Alice M. 
Krackowizer, Ethel I. Salisbury, and Margaret E. Wells. 

Chapter ii, covering the second unit, exemplifies the method of study of a 
supervisor endeavoring to formulate her own workable conceptions of what 
kindergarten-primary education should be and what supervisory activities 
should be followed in attempting to establish a desired program. The brief 
treatment is limited to sources which were either all that were made available 
to the author during and after the time she was carrying on her supervisory 
program or to those that best illustrate the points of view included in the 
chapter. 

The next two chapters present primarily a running account of the activities 

t Julia Letheld Hahn, A Critical Evaluation of a Supervisory Program in Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Grades. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 495. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. viiit+-148. $1.50. 
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of a supervisor at work, together with concrete illustrations of the activities. 
Supervisors of kindergarten-primary grades will find the materials of practical 
help. In making plans for supervisory programs, they will obtain valuable sug- 
gestions also from the data in chapter v. In it are specific reactions of teachers 
to each type of supervisory activity which the author had included in her pro- 
gram. Chapter vi is a brief summary of the materials presented in the five pre- 
ceding chapters. 

In each of the four units of the volume will be found many practical sugges- 
tions. The book should be read by various supervisory officers who have re- 
sponsibilities in a program of kindergarten-primary supervision. Because the 
author felt it necessary to treat all four units in a brief space rather than to 
confine her efforts to an exhaustive research involving any one of the units, the 
volume falls short of the reviewer’s conception of a Doctor’s dissertation. 
Perhaps this weakness is due to the fact that the author felt herself under the 
necessity of meeting the demands of a committee possessing divergent interests. 
If the reader overlooks this marked weakness and gives his attention to the prac- 
tical helps abounding in the book, he will find it more than worth his while. 

GrorcE C. KyTE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Source materials for the study of the history of education.—A recent series of 
carefully edited volumes presents selections from the writings of men who have 
been interested in educational reform. Much of the material presented has been 
available to only the few who enjoy unusual library facilities. One volume' of 
this series is devoted to the life and works of Henry Barnard, the great champion 
of the cause of education, whose service extended over nearly two-thirds of the 
nineteenth century. 

The book contains a very brief sketch of the life of Barnard and a large num- 
ber of excerpts, with editorial notes and introductions, from his writings. The 
selections are grouped under the following headings: ‘Public Interest in Edu- 
cation, Its Extension and Stimulation”; ‘Sociological Factors Conditioning 
Education”; ‘General Aims of Education’’; “‘Grading of Schools”; “Public 
and Private Schools”; “‘Methods of Instruction’’; Curriculum’’; ‘“Teach- 
ers’; and ‘Educational Administration.” The materials are well selected, and 
the organization is excellent. 

Unfortunately, the editor found it necessary to take practically all the selec- 
tions from Barnard’s early works. More than forty pages of the Report on the 
Condition and Improvement of the Public Schools in Rhode Island (1845) is repro- 
duced in various sections of the book. A dozen or more short articles published 
in the Connecticut Common School Journal during the period 1838-41 are quoted. 
A large number of selections are taken from Barnard’s four annual reports as 
secretary to the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools in Connecticut 

* Henry Barnard on Education. Edited by John S. Brubacher. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. x-+298. $2.25. 
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for the years 1839-42. Several extracts are drawn from his annual reports (1850- 
53) as superintendent of common schools in Connecticut. Little else is repro- 
duced, and very few references are made to writings published after 1853. The 
editor has been successful, however, in producing an interesting and valuable 
book. 

Four pictures of Henry Barnard—two of them generally unknown—add con- 


siderably to this attractive and stimulating volume. 
G. RICHEY 


The hard-of-hearing child——In every public school, doubtless, there are chil- 
dren who suffer from physical handicaps not severe enough to call for segregated 
instruction but capable, nevertheless, of becoming the source of serious school- 
room problems. The published report of a recent study? made in two New York 
public schools, under the sponsorship of Rudolf Pintner, concerns itself with the 
intelligence, school achievement, and certain personality traits of one such type 
of pupil, the child who is hard of hearing. 

The monograph contains seven chapters. The first three define the problem, 
summarize previous pertinent research, outline the method of the present study, 
and describe the technique used by the author in testing auditory ability. 
Chapters iv, v, and vi present his findings, and chapter vii presents general con- 
clusions. A bibliography is included. 

This investigation is by no means the first to compare the intelligence and 
school achievement of hard-of-hearing children and children of normal hearing. 
In method, however, it represents an advance over previous studies in that its 
comparisons of intelligence are made with the factors of age, race, sex, and par- 
ents’ general occupational status controlled, while its comparisons of school 
achievement are made with the additional factor of intelligence, as represented 
by the Stanford-Binet intelligence quotient, held constant. Moreover, the cri- 
teria of school achievement used are the scores on the Stanford Achievement 
Test rather than age-grade status or success in the work of a grade. 

The author reaches conclusions that are somewhat at variance with popular 
opinion and with interpretations often placed on the findings of previous studies. 
He finds that the intelligence of the hard-of-hearing child is of the same quality 
as the intelligence of the child of normal hearing, for, although the former has a 
lower intelligence quotient on the Stanford-Binet test, the difference is so slight 
as to be of no significance in individual prediction. He finds that poor hearing 
does not affect school achievement. On the basis of teacher judgments, he finds 
that, although the hard-of-hearing child is likely to be shy and solitary and 
although he is never chosen as a leader, he does not differ from the normal child 
in attentiveness, quickness of obedience, or general social attitude. 

t Richard Madden, The School Status of the Hard of Hearing Child: An Analysis of 
the Intelligence, the Achievement, and Certain Personality Traits of the Hard of Hear- 
ing School Child. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 499. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. vi+-64. $1.50. 
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Acceptance of the author’s conclusions will wait, no doubt, upon the cor- 
roborative evidence of further research. Meanwhile, the study cautions teachers 
against ascribing to the child who is hard of hearing other characteristics which 


may exist only in the mind of the teacher. 
Davin A. LANE, Jr. 


Anger reactions in young children.—As the author of a recent book: states, 
few quantitative studies have been made of anger. Most studies of the emotions 
of children have been of the descriptive type except for the studies made by 
Watson and others in preschool laboratories. With this fact in mind, the author 
developed a record sheet on which the parents of forty-five children recorded the 
manifestations of anger over a period of approximately thirty days. The daily 
record sheet which the parents filled out appears to be objective in that specific 
questions are asked with the request that specific instances be mentioned. 
Analyses are made of the behavior of the children during their anger reactions, 
the factors determining the variability of anger, the causes, the methods of 
control, and the influence of parent-child relationships. 

The author evidently is concerned with the possible criticism that parents are 
not always in position to make reliable statements about their children. Antici- 
pating this criticism, she states that these parents were, on the whole, intelligent 
and worked on the experiment with seriousness and diligence. She also states 
that she has no reason to believe that the records are not as complete and as 
reliable as those any trained workers could obtain. Perhaps this is so, but from 
the experiences of others this statement must be challenged, for the fact that the 
parents kept records of the actions of their own children possibly influenced 
their responses in no small measure. Although the records were objective in the 
sense that they required specific statements, this precaution does not prevent the 
personal element from entering into record-keeping. In Table VI (page 56) the 
percentage of the total number of outbursts for girls under one year of age as 
reported by the parents is 0.8 and for both sexes, 0.7. The total number of cases 
is one for boys and one for girls. In Table XV (page 140) the number of out- 
bursts for boys under one year of age is two, and the percentage of the total is 
9.1. Perhaps the small number of cases in these examples might make the reader 
doubtful of the reliability of the data. 

Many of the discussions are excellent, and it is unfortunate that the author 
did not expand this book into a general treatise on the problem of anger instead 
of spending so much time on the records. Perhaps the style of book-writing is 
changing, for in the past such a report would have been made in one or two mag- 
azine articles. The explanation of the different effects of various social attitudes 
on the behavior of boys and of girls is brought out in an interesting and con- 
structive way. Such data will go far toward discouraging speculative theories 

«Florence L. Goodenough, Anger in Young Children. Institute of Child Welfare 
Monograph Series, No. 9. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 
1931. Pp. xiv+278. $2.50. 
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regarding innate sex differences. Other discussions also are developed interest- 
ingly, and, on the whole, the book is sound. The volume illustrates well what 
can be done with the records of parents. We ought to have many such studies, 
for much information ordinarily overlooked can be obtained in this way. Most 
of us believe that the recording of the behavior in school situations is very mea- 
ger indeed and that supplementary work in the home is imperative. 

MANDEL SHERMAN 


A guide to literature for children—Probably no book designed to guide par- 
ents and teachers in the selection of reading material for children has been more 
frequently referred to since its publication in 1925 than has the first edition of 
the book under review.* Since its first publication, however, great changes have 
been made in the field of juvenile literature. Many worth-while books expressly 
for children have been produced, new editions of old favorites have been brought 
out, and a large number of titles formerly included in book lists are now out of 
print. With these changes in mind, the authors have revised their work. 

In the revised edition the original plan of organization is followed. Part I, a 
discussion of the reading interests of children, is based in part on the authors’ 
investigations. Part II contains classified lists of books with annotations, a 
graded list of supplementary reading for schools, and a “‘Growing Library for the 
Child.” To Part I has been added a chapter entitled “Types of Children’s 
Literature,” which is primarily for the use of those normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges in which the volume is employed as a textbook. - 

Part IT is of more general use, and it is in this section that most of the changes 
have been made. Approximately 325 titles which were previously recommended 
have been dropped, and 200 have been added. Most of the deletions were 
books which are now out of print or editions which are undesirable because of 
their physical makeup. An increased amount of fiction is listed to accord with 
the findings of the authors that a majority of the books read by children are 
fiction. Some newer titles have been added to the chapter “Supplementary 
Reading for Schools,” and the “Growing Library” lists have been lengthened to 
meet the needs of those parents who have found the earlier lists too short. 
More than fifty representative illustrations taken from the books recommended 
have been included in this edition. 

Concerning the new titles included the authors say: 

We have tried in our choice of new books not to become the victims of our own 
enthusiasms. We have tried to evaluate honestly without over-reference to the claims 
of publishers. The books we have included are for the most part those which have been 
read by children under our own observation. In a few cases we have accepted grate- 
fully the opinion of librarians, but the majority of books we recommend are those that 
we personally know children read and enjoy [p. x]. 


t Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, Children’s Reading: A Guide for Parents 
and Teachers. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931 (revised). Pp. xvi+422. $2.00. 
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With reference to the entire list the authors write as follows: “We can only 
say again that we have been guided not only by librarians, publishers, and our 
own research, but by our most important arbiters, the children themselves” 
(p. x). 

It would be interesting to know from which of the sources named the most 
guidance was accepted, under what conditions children were observed reading, 
and what real evidence the writers have that “children read and enjoy” a ma- 
jority of the books recommended. The inclusion of objective data would have 
made the work more convincing. The book list, however, is good as far as it 
goes. There will always be differences of opinion about the books which should 
be included in such lists, but there is no doubt that many titles are omitted from 
this list which should have appeared if the revision was prompted chiefly by the 
great progress made in children’s literature since the first edition was published. 
Not enough new titles are presented, and the number of books especially suitable 
for children of ten years and under is too small. 

The new features in this edition have enhanced its value as a textbook for 
teachers’ training schools, where its fullest use should result in acquainting 
students with much that is best in juvenile literature. The book will also be 
helpful to parents, teachers, librarians, and others concerned with the problem 


of book selection for children. 
EVANGELINE COLBURN 


Principles and practices in school ventilation—The importance of the effect 
of atmospheric conditions on human health has been recognized from the time 
of Hippocrates. Recently, perhaps no one problem in schoo] management and 
school-building construction has been given more attention than that of pro- 
viding satisfactory air for classrooms. One of the most outstanding studies made 
in this field is that reported in 1923 by the New York State Commission on Ven- 
tilation. This organization was reconstituted in 1926 as the New York Com- 
mission on Ventilation and recently submitted its final report.t The contribu- 
tion of this book from the standpoint of health and the timeliness of the sug- 
gested possibilities for economies in school-building construction make it a val- 
uable addition to the literature on this subject. 

The volume presents a brief résumé of the research that has been done in the 
field of ventilation and the effects of this research on legislative enactments. 
This review is followed by a history of the origin of the commission and brief 
summaries of the various studies that it has completed. Certain findings, re- 
ported in the 1923 publication, are here modified as a result of the later investi- 
gations. One of the most outstanding conclusions in the final report is the state- 
ment that “the commission believes that . . . . the window-gravity method of 

tNew York Commission on Ventilation (C.-E. A. Winslow, chairman), School 
Ventilation: Principles and Practices. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931. Pp. viii+-74. $1.00. 
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ventilation for school classrooms (in the absence of specific local unfavorable 
conditions) is as satisfactory as the fan system and is generally more satisfac- 
tory” (p. vi). 

The authors make it clear that there are certain problems relating to air con- 
ditions in schoolrooms that have not yet been solved. Nevertheless, any school 
administrator who contemplates constructing a new building or remodeling an 
old one will do well to become acquainted with the final report of the commis- 
sion. Since some states have enacted into law specific requirements relating to 
ventilation that have been proved unnecessary from the standpoint of health 
and undesirable from the standpoint of the cost of building construction, steps 
should be taken to follow the findings of the commission and to initiate a move- 
ment to secure modifications in existing laws. An extensive bibliography pro- 
vides the reader with sources of material on specific aspects of the problems 


here presented. 
Crem O. THOMPSON 


Natural science in the primary grades.—A recent book! “offers a plan whereby 
natural science becomes the core of education for two successive years” of the 
primary grades, “‘and it suggests a way for articulating the work of these grades 
with that of the years which precede and follow” (p. ix). 

The course in science for the grades outlined on pages 236-41 is not unusual 
except that it takes up in the lower grades topics usually reserved for the upper- 
school levels. The work of Grades II and III is treated in detail. The outline 
covers the following topics: the earth in space, the sun, moon, and stars; the 
inside of the earth; soil and its relation to plants, underground animals, ground 
water, and minerals; the earth’s surface—forests, rocks, mountains, maps, 
rivers, the sea; and the earth’s atmosphere—sky, moisture, wind, fire, and 
winged life. This grouping of topics is perhaps justified by the associations in 
the minds of primary children. 

The child’s earliest response to the phenomena of nature is emotional, the 
author believes. Later the child asks for facts and ideas. Contacts with the 
marvels of the environment should be unhurried to give time for the emotional 
responses and their expression. “The concepts which this book stresses most 
are the unity and order of creation” (p. 22). ‘The object is not accumulation of 
facts; it is the growth of the spirit, the awakening and unfolding of thought” 
(p. 25). 

Abundant quotations and citations stress the poetic interpretation of nature 
as a means of guiding the child’s unfolding thought. The child’s sense of rhythm 
and beauty and his delight in expressive play constantly suggest topics and 
methods of approach. 

The book can be read with great profit by every teacher of science in the pub- 


t Bertha Stevens, Child and Universe. New York: John Day Co., 1931. Pp. xxii+ 
250. $3.75. 
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lic schools. It should decidedly help to displace the “dry-as-dust” cramming of 

facts with a more sympathetic study of nature that will meet the need of a 

growing child’s mind. Not subject matter but the outcome is important. 
R. DowNnING 


A textbook in beginning reading for adults—Recent studies in the field of 
adult elementary education have emphasized the need of much simple reading 
material based on content that is informing and related to adult interests. The 
fact has also been recognized that books used in teaching adults to read increase 
too rapidly in difficulty and do not provide sufficient practice to establish fluent 
reading habits. Significant effort has recently been made in different parts of the 
country to overcome these limitations. A concrete example is A Practical Reader 
for Adults, which was developed experimentally in the adult classes of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Book One of the series was prepared for illiterate adults 
who have no education in their native language, and Book Two was prepared 
for those who have compleied Book One or its equivalent. 

In the preparation of the content of Book One two types of studies were 
made. The first endeavored to determine what material foreign-born illiterate 
men and women hope eventually to read. The study showed that the most 
prominent motives for learning to read are the desire to read the newspaper 
and the desire to take out citizenship papers. The second study was concerned 
with the words and phrases which are most important for immediate recogni- 
tion. This study showed that public signs should be recognized even before the 
newspaper can be read. The results of these two studies dictated the vocabulary 
of the reader. ‘‘A public sign is the basis of almost every lesson. A reading vo- 
cabulary, such as is found in the newspaper, is used instead of a speaking vocabu- 
lary. This reading vocabulary is built up from nothing to about 255 words, or an 
average of less than four new words for each of the sixty-six lessons” (p. v, 
teachers’ edition). Explicit directions for grading students for the teaching of each 
lesson and for testing the results are given in the manual. The methods recom- 
mended take into consideration the results of recent investigations relating to 
fundamental reading habits in so far as they apply to illiterate adults. Book 
One, therefore, is the result of a genuine effort to study objectively the needs 
of adults and to utilize the findings of investigators in related fields. 

The aims of Book Two as given in the teachers’ edition are as follows: 

(1) To enlarge the reading vocabulary, (2) to cultivate reading habits such as (a) 
making the sentence or short paragraph the unit of comprehension, (5) accuracy in 
recognition, (c) analyzing new words, (d) reading thoughtfully, (e) reading with some 
degree of fluency, (f) reading the newspapers and magazines, (3) to cultivate a desire 
for (a) reading independently, (6) reading for pleasure, (4) through better understandings 
and appreciations to get a broader conception of citizenship [p. vii]. 

t Josephine Dwight Mason and Gertrude E. O’Brien, A Practical Reader for Adults: 
Book One, pp. iv+138, $0.72; Book Two, pp. vi+-158, $0.76. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1931. 
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The content of the book is organized around six units or themes: banking, 
post-office, safety, health, automobiles, and Washington. ‘The lessons in these 
units are based upon signs which should be recognized, upon facts and informa- 
tion for practical needs, and upon those understandings and attitudes —e 
make for better citizenship” (p. viii). 

The books of this series are carefully prepared and are adapted especially to 
the needs of illiterate foreign-born adults who live in cities and who have had 
little or no education abroad. They represent a somewhat new departure in 
beginning reading books for adults. They merit careful study by any group of 
teachers in need of beginning-reading materials for adults living in cities. 

W. S. Gray 
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